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[® Gladstone so many activities are con- 
centrated that a syndicate could only 
write his complete biography. Thousands 
of books have been written, and thousands 
are yet to be written about Napoleon. A 
singular combination of qualities made Lin- 
coln pre-eminent. Our country and Ger- 
many commemorate the one hundredth 
anniversary of Schiller’s death, not because 
his ballads are in the hearts of the chil- 
dren, not because of his “ William Tell” 
or his “ Wallenstein,” not for this do we 
find flowers on his tomb at Weimar when 
the grand dukes’ graves lie neglected, but 
because of his proud and passionate love 
of art, because he was a man to whom pre- 
eminently art meant freedom. The great 
thing in life is a great human soul and 
spirit. We turn to great men because they 
represent what we yearned to do but were 
unable to do. On the stage of life, as on 
the actual playboards, when the true soul 
appears, all charming scenery is forgotten. 

Personality and character are the rocks 
to which we should cling in the storm of 
life. There can be no great work without 
great concentration, and no concentration 
without character. “ What is in man?” is 
the great question of modern fiction. It 
should be the supreme concern in training 
and informing men. If a man devotes him- 
self to vice and habits that harm him 
physically, he destroys character and per- 
‘sonality steadily but certainly. What a 
man “does greatly he does with his whole 
nature. It is impossible to separate art 
from morals. As Morley says, “ Art is not 
in the nature of things, but of the nature 
of things.” Genius is independent, but de- 
pends upon vigor and character to have 
tfue greatness and usefulness. 

Our sins are punished in our own per- 
sonalities. Personality is he medium 
through which truth comes; it is the teach- 





ing of experience and the growth of knowl- 
edge. There is no moral anarchy, for 
moral law always exists. Punishment is 
not what happens to us, though that may be 
hard to bear, but what happens in us. It 
is our spiritual eyes going blind. As we 
learn this principle we discover what life 
means—that it is possessing that great im- 
mortal force that makes the man.—Mabie. 


I have said before and I say again no 
man intends to become a drunkard. No 
man starts with the intention of ruining 
himself, bringing disgrace upon his family, 
staining his reputation, blasting his pros- 
pects, destroying his manliness, and ruin- 
ing himself, body and soul. A young man, 
the son of a wealthy merchant, after drink- 
ing freely, was seized with delirium tre- 
mens in a hotel. His friends came to see 
him but hardly understood his ravings as he 
begged them to tear away the serpents that 
were twining themselves about him. At 
last, feeling one of the paroxysms of this 
terrible disease stealing upon him, he 
started from his bed and cried “ Hold me!” 
and dashed out of the window. In the 
street amid broken glass, blood and mire, 
they found him broken and bruised, his 
poor spirit fluttering against the bars of his 
crippled body. They took him up and laid 
him upon his bed. They lifted the heavy 
streaming hair from his brow and wiped 
the blood from his face and mouth. De- 
lirium was now gone. His face was pale 
as ashes. He clenched his fingers as if he 
would press the nails into the flesh, his 
lip curled over his white teeth in the 
agonies of death, and his eyes glared at his 
companions with the ferocity of a tiger as 
he said, “Oh, why did you not hold me? 
Curse you! Why did you not hold me?” 
Why did they not hold him? It was too 
late; the demon of drink had full posses- 
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sion of him and no mortal power could 
have held him then.—John B. Gough. 


There are men who choose honesty as a 
soul companion. They live in it and with 
it and by it. They embody it in their ac- 
tions and lives; their words speak it; their 
faces beam it; their deeds proclaim it; their 
hands are true to it; their feet tread its 
path. Who shall estimate that cost of a 
priceless reputation — that impress which 
gives the human dross its currency? with- 
out such we stand despised, debased, depre- 
ciated. Who shall repair it if injured? 
Who can redeem its loss? Well and truly 
does the great philosopher of poetry esteem 
the world’s wrath as “ trash.” 

“ Good name in man and woman, dear, my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls; 

Who steals my purse steals trash; ’tis some- 
thing, nothing; 

’Twas mine; ’tis his, and has been slave to 
thousands; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him 

And makes me poor indeed.” 

Oh divine, delightful legacy of a spotless 
reputation. Rich is the inheritance it 
leaves; pious the example it testifies; pure, 
precious and imperishable the hope which 
it inspires. see: 

A little girl, fourteen years of age, in a 
moment of despondency and discourage- 
ment, put an end to her own life, because 
her teacher rebuked and expelled her from 
school as incorrigible. 
remark: “It’s just when I dan’t mean to 
do wrong that I bump right into trouble.” 
Intelligent, impulsive, motherless and act- 
ing as mother to three little brothers, were 
her only faults. What might have been 
the result had the teacher taken this little 
girl tenderly in her arms, confidingly, and 
in words of love spoken of her shortcom- 
ings. Let no blame, however, rest upon 
the teacher; we all might have done the 
same. We are living in a cool, calculating, 
systematic business age, wherein too little 
attention is paid to the sensitiveness of chil- 
dren or the finer emotions of adults. We 
make little allowance for the natural mis- 
chievousness of children. We seek to curb 
it by punishment, rather than by appeal to 
sympathy and inborn tenderness of heart. 

Few schools have much or costly appar- 
atus, and yet some of those that have not 
are better schools than many that have, be- 
cause they have better teachers. The 
progress of pupils depends on the teachers, 
not on the tools. A school teacher with the 
‘proper spirit is worth a train-load of school 
furniture, and at least a car-load of teachers 
lacking in that spirit. 


She was heard to. 
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If you drive a nail into a young sapling 
at a point four feet above the ground, and 
return when the sapling is a fifty-foot 
tree, says a writer in the American Maga- 
zine, you will find the nail still four feet 
from the ground. The tree does not 
stretch; it adds to its height. The only 
parts of it that grow in length are the 
yearling twigs; the annual gain in height 
and spread is precisely the length to which 
the new twigs, put out in the spring as 
buds, have attained when the frost comes. 
After their first year they are fixed, and 
grow only in thickness. The new wood is 
now laid on in a thin layer between the old 
wood and the bark, over the whole tree. 
That which is added in the spring, when 
the sap is running, is built of thin-walled, 
open cells; the summer wood, put on when 
the sap needs less passageway, is much 
closer and darker. Each annual ring of 
new wood, consisting of a light and a dark 
stripe is distinct from the others. 

Do not assume that the above is true 
simply because you “see it in print.” En- 
courage the pupils to make experiments on 
trees of different kinds and of different 
ages. Try it on some very young trees. 
Do not drive the nails in all the way to 
the head or you will not find them later. 

Days and weeks of instruction are given 
to the greatest common divisor and to four- 
story complex fractions; but never a word 
about the soil, the growth of crops which 
make the farm life possible, or trees, shrubs, 
and flowers so beautiful. The country 
school has undoubtedly been a considerable 
factor in the mighty exodus from the farms 
to the villages and cities. It is time a halt 
and about face be called in the great pro- 
cession. The possibilities of comfort, free- 
dom, and health; of competence and happi- 
ness; of the dignity and beauty of labor as 
connected with farm life, should be ex- 
ploited in the country schools. Fill the 
curriculum with material having to do with 
country life, and give the business pro- 
cesses of city and village a rest. They need it 
as well as the children.—Canadian Teacher. 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has undertaken a new line of work 
having for its purpose the advancement of 
agricultural education in the elementary 
schools. At the request of Superintendent 


Bray of Iowa county, they sent to this state. 


Prof. H. O. Sampson, to lecture to the 
teachers at the Iowa county institute. From 
there he was ordered to Jefferson county 
to continue the same line of work. He 
spent three weeks in Wisconsin and went 
from this state to fill similar engagements 
in Pennsylvania and Maryland. The aim 
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of the department is to popularize agricul- 
tural education, or rather create a demand 
for it. Prof. Sampson carries with him a 
large collection of soils, crops, feed, ferti- 
lizers and the like. He also has with him 
numerous lantern slides for lecture work. 
His lectures are clear, lucid and simple. 
He stays on the ground floor and does not 
shoot over the heads of his audience. His 
work is well received and cannot fail in its 
mission. It is of the kind that will tend 
to arouse an interest in the subject in 
the states where it has not been so widely 
discussed as it has here in Wisconsin, and 
in this state it cannot fail to create a deeper 
interest in our already popular movement 
toward more extensive industrial education. 
Let the good work go on.—lowa Journal. 





No subject is more vital, more far- 
reaching to the good people at home than 
that of the education of the boys and girls. 
Compared with this one present, compelling 
fact, other questions that may arise sink 
into more or less insignificance. Is the boy 
or the girl to have the chance for success 
in the strenuous battle relentlessly waged in 
the world of material things, or is he or she 
to be sent forth to do battle handicapped 
and overburdened with his or her load of 
ignorance and incompetency? What will 
it matter to John and Mary in middle life, 
if a paltry thousand dollars, more or less, 
be their share from home, if they have been 
out of the running by reason of a neglected 
education, denied by an over-thrifty home- 
life. Fathers and mothers must themselves 
decide whether the children shall receive 
the best education within their reach, or 
whether, for the sake of saving the few 
paltry dollars to be had by denying them 
this divine privilege, their young lives shall 
be wrecked upon the shoals of ignorance 
and superstition—Clarion Normal. 


The higher education of women means 
more for the future than all conceivable 
legislative reforms. Its influence does not 
stop with the home.—David Starr Jordan. 

Miss L. sees the worst in the bad boy and 
the best in the good boy. Miss M. sees the 
best in the bad boy and the worst in the 
good. Miss N. sees the worst in every boy. 
Miss O. sees the best in every boy. Miss 
P. sees the insignificant acts of every child. 
Miss Q. sees only the significant acts of 
any child. These habits are as fixed in 
many teachers as their habits of eating or 
sleeping. In choosing a teacher it is more 
important to know which of these habits 
a candidate has than to know whether she 
is twenty-nine or thirty-one years of age. 
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It would be well for every teacher to study 
herself and see where in the scale she is. 
In recommending a teacher, one’s com- 
mendation is worth something if he is able 
to say: “She has the habit of seeing the 
significant phases of a pupil’s work, con- 
duct, and character.” 

No man is ever abandoned and left to 
himself. Whether alone on a desert island, 
or in the greater loneliness of city life, 
there is with him a multitude of resources 
upon which, if he will, he can lay hold. 
“Heaven is only a hairbreadth away, and 
all its powers are with me,” writes Jowett 
in his wonderfully searching prayer- 
thoughts, “ Yet Another Day.” How much 
better that is than if our bank account 
were unlimited, or our health perfect, or 
every temporal blessing for which we long 
were realized! For we can cross that hair- 
breadth and live in the kingdom of heaven 
now and here; and we can enjoy all its 
powers that we are willing to use. Heaven’s 
citizenship and heaven’s resources are given 
to us for immediate use in to-day’s struggle, 
and there can be only one outcome to the 
struggle for every one who claims his own. 


I had occasion the other day to send one 
of my lower grade boys to a store with a 
dollar. On his return he said: “ They cost 
fifty-eight cents,” laying down his pur- 
chases, “and here is the change,” handing 
me a -quarter, a dime a nickel and two 
pennies. “But how do you know it is 
right?” I asked, expecting him to call for 
paper and pencil, subtract fifty-eight cents 
from a dollar and then see if the result 
tallied with the change received; or to go 
at it by some other round-about method. 
But he did not. Taking the change in his 
hand he said: “ Fifty-eight, sixty” (laying 
down the twe pennies), “seventy” (de- 
positing the dime) “Seventy-five” (plac- 
ing the nickel) “a dollar” (putting down 
the quarter). It was a proud moment for 
me. I felt proud of the boy, proud of his 
teacher and proud to be their principal, 
proud that in my school. common sense 
methods prevailed. “ Where did you learn 
that?” I asked, patting his head. “Oh, I 
learned that at home!” 


My Creed: Do not keep the alabaster 
boxes of your love and tenderness sealed up 
until your friends are dead. Fill their lives 
with sweetness. Speak approving, cheer- 
ing words while their ears can hear them, 
and while their hearts can be thrilled and 
made happier by them; the kind things you 
mean to say when they are gone, say be- 
fore they go. The flowers you mean to 
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send for their coffins, send to brighten and 
sweeten their homes before they leave them. 
If my friends have alabaster boxes laid 
away, full of fragrant perfumes of sym- 
pathy and affection, which they intend to 
break over my dead body, I would rather 
they would bring them out in my weary and 
troubled hours, and open them, that I may 
be refreshed and cheered by them while I 
need them; I would rather have a plain 
coffin without a flower, a funeral without 
a eulogy, than a life without the sweetness 
of love and sympathy. Let us learn to 
anoint our friends before their burial. Post 
mortem kindness does not cheer the 
troubled spirit. Flowers on the coffin cast 
no fragrance backwards over life’s weary 
way.— August Gast. 

Do not expect perfection. The demand 
for so-called thoroughness in teaching is 
dishonest. No one is thorough in any 
branch of cultural study. You may be 
thorough in the alphabet, and in the mul- 
tiplication table, and in the mere practice 
that depends on familiar acquaintance with 
a few facts, but to demand thoroughness in 
literature is to demand the impossible. In- 
deed, whether the demand for thoroughness 
in any branch of study is beneficial de- 
serves careful thought. 

In these days we wonder why the inter- 
mediate grades do not fulfill the promise of 
the primary school. One great reason is 
the slow progress made in consequence of 
the demand for thoroughness. The pupil 
goes over the same old ground too many 
times. He repels the suggestion that it is 
necessary for him to know every rock, every 
rut, every stump, every briar, on the Hill 
Difficulty that you make him climb re- 
peatedly; especially is he resentful when 
he knows that on either side are delightful 
valleys of learning. For promotion the test 
to be applied is that of a capability, not of 
acquirement. 

Forcing a pupil through five or six suc- 
cessive readers in order that he may learn 
to read, is enough to make him hate read- 
ing. Instead of giving him books in which 
he can do nothing but learn to read, give 
him books in which he may read. A 
primer and a first reader made for this 
purpose are enough for merely learning 
how to read words. The intermediate 
grades need books that will show them the 
world—that show them themselves and 
what they may become, that interest their 
souls, and make them conscious of the fact 
that there is an infinity of development 
within them. The humanity that we 
smother in the middle grades cries out 
against us in just rebellion. We strive to 
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retard their growth in thought power, and 
then are chagrined at our own success. 

It is a rare occurrence for animals in a 
wild state to select man for a companion 
and friend, yet well-authenticated instances 
when this has been done are a matter of 
record. The following incident is vouched 
for by a young lady who is a close and 
accurate observer: “ Last week my brother, 
a lad of twelve, killed a snake which was 
just in the act of robbing a song sparrow’s 
nest. Ever since then the male sparrow 
has shown his gratitude to George in a 
truly wonderful manner. When he goes 
into the garden the sparrow will fly to him, 
sometimes alighting on his head, at other 
times on his shoulder, all the while pouring 
out a tumultuous song of praise and grati- 
tude. It will accompany him about the 
garden, never leaving him until he reaches 
the garden gate. George, as you know, is 
a quiet boy who loves animals, and this may 
account in a degree for the sparrow’s ex- 
traordinary actions.”—Courier-Journal. 

The need of the hour is not only for good 
people, but for aggressively good people. I 
desire to acknowledge the support given my 
administration by the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. The state of Indiana is 
deeply indebted to this organization. On 
questions of morals there need be no con- 
cern. The Association will be found ag- 
gressively for these questions at all times. 
The business men of the state and country 
are beginning to learn the fact that for 
economic reasons the clean, honest, con- 
servative life pays. The employers abso- 
lutely have the right to know what associa- 
tions the employee keeps; what he does 
with his time. Take the bank clerk, for 
instance, who daily is responsible for the 
proper and safe handling of large sums. 
Think you that the banker has no right to 
know what his clerk does with his spare 
time? For instance, if the banker learns 
that one clerk spends his time at a Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and another 
spends his spare time with associations that 
are vile, in midnight carousals at brothels, 
is it not likely that he will retain the 
former and discharge the latter? The 
business world should be profoundly in- 
debted to any organization that furnishes 


means for young manhood to get entertain-. 


ment and recreation in a clean, moral man- 
ner. A wide-open town is dangerous and 
inimical to the successful operation of great 
business enterprises. It pays to compel 
every citizen, no matter what his rank, to 
observe the law. It pays to keep a sober 
set of employees, and law enforcement is 
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the only safeguard to life, to prosperity and 
to happiness. It was not license that our 
forefathers fought for, but liberty, and 
liberty does not and should not mean 
license. We need the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association to make proper men of our 
boys. The state and nation needs such men 
and boys that are brought up under such 
influences.—Governor Hanly to Business 
Men at Terra Haute, Indiana. 

Looking out of our dining-room window 
this morning we saw what made three of 
us happy. A fine-looking horse attached to 
a milk wagon and standing in the shade was 
quietly munching his oats with apparently 
as much satisfaction as any Boston alder- 
man ever had at a Parker House dinner. 
When he had finished, a fine-looking young 
man (his driver) came up to the horse, 
rubbed his back gently, patted him, and put 
his arm around his neck, then covered him 
completely with a leather netting as a pro- 
tection from flies, and slowly drove off. 
The horse had a long tail, a very loose 
checkrein, and a leather netting completely 
covering him, and we never saw in our 
whole life an apparently happier horse. 
The driver, too, seemed happy, and it made 
us happy to look at them. But a moment 
later we could not help feeling sad as we re- 
membered the poor tormented creatures 
with tails cut off through flesh and bone, 
and tight check-reins and no nettings— 
horses which had been tormented in the acts 
of their mutilation were then tormented by 
flies, and which will be tormented in all 
their future summers after they have been 
sold by their present owner..—Angell. 


Teachers should give great care to venti- 
lation of their bed rooms and their breath- 
ing. Their bed rooms should be large and 


airy. The windows should be pretty much: 


open in the coldest weather even. Pure, 
fresh air in abundance, not any particular 
locality, is the only cure for pulmonary 
troubles. Through lack of deep breathing 
we fail to develop our full lung capacity, so 
essential to robust health. The Japanese 
are strong and enduring, for by deep- 
breathing practice from infancy they have 
developed great lung capacity. The teach- 
er’s life, which is sedentary, tends strongly 
to chest contraction; then add to this the 
unhygienic life in the school rooms, it is 
no wonder that so many are colorless and 
nervous. I quote from two manuscripts 
sent me by teachers on the value of deep 
breathing. A man of forty writes: “ While 


inheriting a fairly good constitution, still | 
at twenty I showed signs of weak lungs like | 


my father. For several years I took daily 
exercise in deep breathing until I developed 





a chest measurement surprising to myself 
and friends who knew me as a boy.” A 
young woman teacher writes, “I feared 
weak lungs from heredity. To strengthen 
them I have used my knowledge of the 
Swedish system of physical culture to form- 
ulate a special series of exercises adapted 
to my needs. These exercises are for flat- 
tening the shoulder blades, chest extension 
and better respiration. I take these exer- 
cises every night and morning, with fre- 
quent long walks.—Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


The childish amusement of riding a cane 
is of great antiquity. It was practiced by 
the children of Greece and ancient Rome. 
Skipping rope is a childish pastime of 
ancient origin. In place of a rope, a vine 
stripped of leaves was originally used. 
Blind man’s buff is another child’s game 
which found its origin with the Greeks, 
among whom it was often indulged in by 
adults. The game of seeing who can hop 
the longest on one foot came from the 
ancient Greeks, where it was practiced by 
the youths for wagers. The game of hide 
and seek is another youthful pastime of 
ancient origin. It came from Europe about 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
The spinning of tops, a favorite amusement 
among children in the spring, also came 
from the Greeks. Records show that this 
kind of fun was in vogue at the time of 
Virgil. Leap-frog is mentioned in the 
works of both Shakespeare and Johnson. 
It has been played by children from early 
times, and is still a favorite game with boys. 
The flying kite derived its name from its 
originally being made to resemble that 
species of bird called a kite. The amuse- 
ment of kite flying is about two centuries 
old in Europe. Probably it originated in 
China, where, so records tell, the practice 
of flying kites is very ancient. 

A certain learned professor in New York 
has a wife and family, but, professor-like, 
his thoughts are always with his books. 
One evening his wife, who had been out 
for some hours, returned to find the house 
remarkably quiet. She had left the chil- — 
dren playing about, but now they were , 
nowhere to be seen. She demanded to be 
told what had become of them, and the pro- 
fessor explained that as they had made a 
good deal of noise, he had put them to bed 
without waiting for her or calling a maid. 
“T hope they gave you no trouble,” she 


| said. “No,” replied the professor, “ with 


the exception of the one in the cot here. 
He objected a good deal to my undressing 
him and putting him to bed.” “ Why,” she 
exclaimed, “that’s little Johnny Green, 
from next door! ”—Ladies Home Journal. 
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Keep a little box, with a slit in the cover, 
on your desk. Give to each pupil some 
slips of paper, on which they are to write 
every incorrect expression heard at recess, 
on the playground, or when they are not at 
school, if you wish to break up bad habits 
as quickly as possible. The slips are to be 
dropped into the box, some time during the 
day. The language lessons are heard, in 
this case, late in the school day. At that 
time the box is opened, the slips read by 
the teacher, and corrected by the class.— 
Normal Instructor. 


This year I have found “ tardiness ” very 
difficult to overcome with the grades I have 
had. After various plans had proved un- 


satisfactory, I thought of this plan which | 


I used several years ago. On Saturday I 
painted “ Banner Class” in bright colors 
on a white cardboard (2% x2 feet.) Then 
prepared two smaller slips that could be 
put on this large card by means of “slits” 
cut in the cardboard. On one I painted 
“Sixth Grade” and on the other “ Fifth 
Grade.” Monday morning I told the chil- 
dren we would see which grade would be 
“Banner Class” for that week. An ab- 
sence would count ten points, tardiness ten 
points, whispering five points, and a word 
missed in spelling five points. The grade 
having fewest points would be “ Banner 
Class.” After a grade had it one week, the 
second time a gilt star would be pasted on 
slip, the third time another star, etc. This 
plan worked like a charm. We have had 
few cases of tardiness, fewer absences, and 
better spelling. When one of the pupils is 
absent in the morning, some one of that 
grade is sure to call on him at noon and see 
if he cannot be there in the afternoon.— 
American Primary Teacher. 

Although Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
never practised medicine, those who knew 
him intimately say that he cheered more 
sinking invalids, cured more sick people, 
and did more good, even from a medical 
standpoint, than many of his young physi- 
cian friends. The secret of his power lay 
in his overflowing cheerfulness and kindli- 
‘ness of heart. He scattered “flowers of 
good cheer” wherever he went. With 
him, optimism was a creed. “ Mirth is 
God’s medicine,” he declared; “ everybody 
ought to bathe in it. Grim care, morose- 
ness, anxiety—all the rust of life—ought to 
be scoured off by the oil of mirth.” Every- 
where, and on all occasions, he emphasized 
the value of cheerfulness. “If you are 
making a choice of a physician,” he said, 
“be sure you get one with a cheerful and 
serene countenance.” For the sunniness of 
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his disposition the genial optimist gave 
credit to his childhood’s nurse. She it was 
who taught him never to dwell on un- 
pleasant incidents. If he stubbed his toe, 
or skinned his knee, or bumped his fore- 
head, she would not hold his mind on the 
hurt by pretending to punish the floor or 
the chair, or whatever he had fallen 
against, but would immediately claim his 
attention for some pretty object, or charm- 
ing story, or happy reminiscence. He be- 
gan to store his sunshine in youth, and all 
through the years of his long life he scat- 
tered it wherever he went. If you want to 
be happy, and make others happy, be 
cheerful. 


There was a bee ranch with more than 
1,000,000 bees in the heart of one of the 
densest residence districts of San Fran- 
cisco. It was owned by Philip Prior, prin- 
cipal of a public school, and was in the little 
back yard of his home. For ten years be- 
fore the earthquake he kept his bees there, 
has harvested about a third of a ton of 
honey each season and has been at no ex- 
pense for food for his interesting and in- 
dustrious pets. Although it is a distance 
of two and one-half miles from the Prior 
bee ranch to Golden Gate park, the bees. 
made the trip there, collect loads of honey 
and get back to the hive in two minutes, 
making a bullet-like flight at the surprising 
rate of 150 miles an hour. Mr. Prior has 
demonstrated this by having an observer 
watch certain bee-favored places in the park 
and exactely timing the arrival there of 
bees he purposely sprinkled with flour as 
they issued from a hive. He has also kept 
time on the absence of the whitened bees. 

The universal tendency of children to 
vote affirmatively on any proposition that 
may be submitted to them was recently 
made a subject of inquiry by one of the 
principals in St. Louis. The principal sub- 
mitted to a half dozen primary rooms the 
following request: “ Children when you go 
home this evening, before supper I want 
you to sagaciate your constitutionality. 
Now how many will do this?” Every 
hand went up, no question as to the mean- 
ing, only an enthusiastic affirmation.— 
Western Teacher. 


In his essay on the education of youth, 


Goldsmith expresses some _ remarkably . 


modern notions. There is one that is of 
particular interest. He deplores the arti- 
ficial character of education and expresses 
his belief in the school as a community in 
which the children learn to live. He says: 
“A boy will learn more true wisdom in a 
public school in a year, than by private 
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education in five. It is not from our 
masters, but from our equals, youth learn 
a knowledge of the world; the little tricks 
they play each other, the punishment that 
frequently attends the commission, is a just 
picture of the world; and all the ways of 
men are practices in a public school in 
miniature.” 


It is not the course of study. “The 
right sort of teacher will turn a narrow 
program into a feast of ‘fat things full of 
marrow,’ and a poor teacher will reduce the 
richest curriculum to a dull gradgrind.” It 
is not the “Batavia plan” or any other 
plan. It is not a sound theory of moral 
culture. It is the teacher herself, her vigor 
of body and mind, her native ability, 
scholarship, and technical skill, her moral 
maturity, her devotion to the work of teach- 
ing, her sympathy with children and quick 
perception of their needs, and those other 
qualities which make up a strong person- 
ality— Supt. H. S. Jones. 


THE STORY OF A NEGRO CHILD’S 
RESOLVE. 


BY G. S. DICKERMAN. 
MOTHER with her babe was at a 
hotel in Columbia, South Carolina, 

for a day or two when the child became 
alarmingly ill and the instant attendance of 
a physician was required. One was called 
who happened to be nearest at hand. A 
shade of dismay passed over the mother’s 
countenance when she saw a young colored 
woman ushered into the room; but this was 
no time for hesitation and the physician had 
no sensitiveness to notice anything but the 
patient. The case was serious; there could 
be no immediate relief, and the child’s life 
was in suspense. The father was sent for. 
Then the mother’s misgivings about the 
physician grew painful. Other ladies in 
the hotel came with their sympathy and in- 
tensified her anxiety, scorning a woman 
doctor, especially this Negro, and urging 
the mother to summon a white physician. 
It was decided to do so, but the step was 


delayed for the father’s arrival, as it was | 
The | 
| the railroad in one of the more sparsely 


not easy to choose among a number. 
father came. He was too wise to act 


hastily. He calmly informed himself of the | 


treatment, examined the prescriptions and 
saw that they were intelligent, stepped 
around to the drug store and asked there 
about the professional standing of this 
woman, till he was satisfied that she could 
be trusted. Then he met her and bade her 
do everything in her power for his child, 
adding that whatever orders she might give 
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should be obeyed. She simply requested 
that all but the father be excluded from the 
sick room; and, then, with the art of an 
accomplished nurse united with the skill of 
a highly educated physician, she gave her- 
self personally to the care of the little 
sufferer. By the softest manipulation she 
went to the hidden centers of disease with 
healing “irrigation”; gentle bathing sub- 
dued the burning fever; and a murmuring 
lullaby soothed the little one into a peaceful 
sleep. In a few hours the child was better 
and full recovery followed. 

This is a single incident of many equally 
significant in the work of Dr. Matilda A. 
Evans, one of the few colored women en- 
gaged in the practice of medicine and 
surgery. Miss Evans came to Columbia in 
November, 1897, having recently taken her 
degree in the Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania. She was alone and had no 
influential friends to depend upon. Few in 
her place would have chosen the capital of 
South Carolina for her field. In this home 
of conservatism and race prejudice, no wo- 
man hitherto had tried this profession, and 
no Negro physician had succeeded. But 
within three hours after her arrival she was 
called to a patient and before a day had 
passed she was treating a critical case of 
diphtheria with antitoxin, both cases re- 
covering. Now, after eight years, she is 
established in the confidence of the com- 
munity, having a practice, largely among 
the white people, more extensive than she 
had ever expected to secure. Besides this, 
she has a flourishing hospital for colored 
people, started and maintained to meet 
pressing exigencies, where several hundred 
patients are cared for in the course of a 
year, and with a school for nurses in which 
a number of young women are in training. 

Success like this is a surprise. What is 
the secret of it? Some might say, “A 
lucky chance”; others, “The gifts of 
genius’; but the true explanation is more 
commonplace; for behind the luck and 
genius may be found those quiet causes that 
usually bring the best results. Three 
things ordinarily contribute to efficiency: 
good parentage, thorough training, and 
hard work; and all these are evident in 
this case. 

There is a little farmhouse away from 


settled parts of Aiken County, South Caro- 
lina, where lives an aged woman of darkest 
hue, named Edith Corley, who is greatly 
esteemed in the region around for her good- 
ness and intelligent skill as a nurse and 
midwife. This is Dr. Evans’s early home 
and the aged nurse is her grandmother. 
The success in Columbia is traceable to this 
secluded spot, and the sources of that wide- 
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reaching influence are in the life of this | 


farmhouse. 

Edith Corley can tell wonderful stories of 
the things she remembers. In her maiden 
days she was Edith Willis. Her parents 
were Henry and Julia Willis of Chester, 
Pennsylvania, where she was born free and 
lived a few happy years, till one day the 
confiding child was decoyed away from her 
friends and spirited off to Charleston, where 
she was sold in the slave market and taken 
thence to Aiken County. She was not so 
unfortunate as she might have been, for 
she came into the hands of people with re- 
ligious sensibilities who were considerate of 
their slaves and treated her with kindness. 
On arriving at womanhood she was mar- 
ried to Harry Corley, the son of John and 
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of two hundred acres, paying six hundred 


' dollars for it; and here the three made their 


Phyllis Corley, who like herself belonged to — 


a master of the better sort. Masters and 
slaves alike were members of the Baptist 
church and a marriage between slaves was 
performed by the white minister with the 
usual ceremony. Harry and Edith were 
both “dead black.” They had a son and 
daughter whose training was conducted 


with more care than was usual among | 


slaves. 


The mother seems to have brought | 


from her Pennsylvania home the standards | 


she followed. She taught the children as | 


well as she could herself, and then sent 


them to school, earning money to pay the | 


teacher by working after her appointed 


tasks were over and washing blankets at 
night for white people long after others had 
gone to sleep. 

So Miss Evans’s mother and uncle had | 
better advantages than most Negro chil- | 


dren. Her mother, Harriet Corley, besides 
her lessons from books, was taught fine 
sewing and became a good seamstress. 
Having a superior voice she also learned 


to sing and was often called on for the | 


entertainment of the white people at festive 
occasions. 
passed during the war and the stirring 
times that followed, when the new emanci- 
pation opened to the Negro people hopes 
and incentives never known before. Not 
long after the war Harriet Corley was mar- 
ried to Anderson Evans, a promising young 
mulatto, who was already a leading spirit 
among the Negroes of Aiken’ County, and 
is to-day respected and beloved for his 
generous deeds among the poor and less 
fortunate of his people. Matilda was their 
oldest child and was born in Charleston, 
May 13, 1869. The stay in Charleston was 
short, and the mother returned with her 
babe to Aiken. 

Before a great while Edith Corley and 
her son and daughter, by industry and 
thrift, had accumulated some money. 
With this they together bought their farm 


The youth of the two was | 


home. When Matilda was eight years old 
her mother died, but before her death gave 
to her uncle particular directions about her 
bringing up. Having one hundred and 
sixty dollars in money to leave, she charged 
him to use this for Matilda’s education, 
“For,” she said, “if the child is neglected 
she will never amount to anything and may 
grow up to be a bad woman, but if she is 
educated she will be good and help to edu- 
cate the other children.” The dying moth- 
er’s words were heard by the little girl and 
the remark about her not amounting to any- 
thing almost broke her heart. Afterward 
she used to go away by herself and pray 
that God would “ make her something.” 

As early as this she began to think of the 
possibility of being a physician. This 
seemed to be a way in which she might be 
something. Her uncle was in the habit of 
gathering herbs and did a great deal for 
the poorer people in furnishing them medi- 
cines, keeping simple remedies, and treating 
their ailments when they had no physician. 
Her grandmother was continually engaged 
in nursing and had more or less to do with 
physicians in their practice. Hence the 
service of healing was more talked about 
than any other subject to which the family 
listened. Catching ideas in this way, Ma- 
tilda had been in the habit of playing doc- 
tor, steeping leaves to make medicines, roll- 
ing bits of clay into pills, and practicing on 
the chickens that she caught running about 
the ground. Now, these same ideas grew 
more serious. She had never heard of a 
woman who was a physician, but began to 
think one might be, and made up her mind 
that if any women were physicians she 
would be. 

Until she was about thirteen years old, 
her education was under the direction of 
her grandmother and uncle in the home; 
but for her greater improvement, they em- 
ployed her cousin, a young man who had 
been educated at the Schofield School in 
Aiken and who taught the public school, to 
come a distance of five miles after school 
hours and give her private lessons. She 
made such good progress that she began to 
be put forward in the Sunday school, and 
her teacher, on seeing Miss Schofield one 
day in Aiken, remarked that there was a 
girl down their way that ought to be in her 
school. This good lady, with her Quaker - 
zeal, soon sought her out and the way 
opened for her to come to Aiken. A room 
was obtained in a private home; she had 
her provisions brought in to her by her 
uncle, and she did her own cooking. With- 
in a month she was at the head of her class, 
and continuing some four years was always 
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one of the most diligent students. She was 
awarded four prizes and missed only one 
for which she competed. 

Her purpose to become a physician now 
received an unexpected encouragement. In 
the school, as one of the instructors, was 
a lady who had taken her degree in the 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
and was now a regular practicing physician. 


This was Dr. Hannah B. Carter, one of the | 


earliest graduates of that institution. Here 
now was the living, actual illustration of 
what the girl had set her heart upon in her 
childish dreams. 
tration to disappoint her hopes. 


She drew the child to her, listened to her 


eager questions, and told her of the course | 
Matilda was at | 
pains to be with her all that she could be, | 
going to carry her little bag of medicine | 


she would need to pursue. 


when she called on the sick, and following 
her movements to see what she would do, 
that she might learn her ways. Dr. Carter 
had a few anatomical specimens and some 
bones to use for illustration; these were an 
especial delight. Then, among her books 
was the Materia Medica which Matilda was 
greedy to read in spare times. And from 
this she went out to gather specimens of 
trees and plants all around Aiken to bring 
for analysis. 

After she had been in the school a year 


or more, a chance came to try her hand 
in a sick-room. A professor in a Massa- 
chusetts college had come to Aiken with an 
invalid daughter and wanted some one to 


wait on her. Matilda was given the place 
and was soon performing many of the 
duties belonging to a nurse. These duties 


became severer as the days went by; for | 
the young lady, instead of recovering, | 
gradually faded away and finally died. | 
From this time on Matilda was looked to | 
for attendance on the sick when there was | 
The principal | 
herself was in uncertain health and suffered | 
| year, December, 1890, when she was asked 


occasion for it in the school. 


at times from serious attacks, and often the 
pupil had the delight of administering re- 
storatives and bringing her out of great 
danger. 

As she came to the end of her course in 


generously sent a ticket for her journey. 


She went in the expectation that she would | 


have the counsel and aid of Dr. Carter. 


She was received by relatives of that lady | 
It had to be her first | 
care to earn a living. Every summer vaca- | 
tion she had taught a country school in | 


with great kindness. 


Barnwell County, South Carolina, and had 


helped in this way to pay her expenses at | 
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Dr. Carter | 
was one to win her admiration and love. | 
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school. She obtained a school in Pennsyl- 
vania and taught there for a little while. 
Then she did housework and anything that 
came in her way. She found a home and 
people who took a warm interest in her, 
at Gap, Lancaster County, and she was 
very happy there. These friends taught 
her, gave her rare advantages, and did 
everything for her enjoyment, planning that 
she should stay with them indefinitely. 

But she was not to be turned aside from 
her purpose. Writing to a number of dif- 
ferent colleges for their catalogues, she con- 
cluded that her chances would be better at 
Oberlin than at any other, for there seemed 
to be ways in which poor girls could do 
something to pay their expenses. She 
wrote a letter of inquiry mentioning that 
her purpose was to do medical missionary 
work among the people of the South, and 
received such encouragement that she made 
up her mind to undertake it. The friends 
she had made in Pennsylvania were very 
much opposed to this course. They did not 
think she could make a doctor. They pre- 
ferred that she should go back to South 
Carolina and teach, and used their influence 
to keep her from carrying out her plans. 
They said, however, that if she should want 
to come back, they would send a ticket. 
She had saved a little money of her own 
and could not be dissuaded. 

After a year at Oberlin, she became dis- 
abled by a fall and came back to Gap, being 
received with the heartiest welcome. The 
friends were able to see much improvement, 
which partly reconciled them to her con- 
tinuing her college course. Needing to 
earn money for her return, she engaged to 
manage the linen closet in a new summer 
hotel on the coast, but when she arrived, 
and it was seen that she was a Negro, the 
proprietor asked her to take the position of 
chambermaid, which she did and earned 
eighty dollars between June and September. 
With this she went back to Oberlin and 
stayed till near the middle of her Junior 


to teach at Haines Institute in Augusta, 
Georgia. She taught there for a year, then 


| returned the Aiken and taught two years at 
| Schofield; after which she entered the Wo- 
the Schofield School, a friend in Pennsyl- | 
vania who had visited Aiken suggested her | 
going there to continue her education, and | 
_ ended in her graduation. 


man’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, in 
fulfillment of her long-cherished plan, and 
took a regular four years’ course which 


During the year in Pennsylvania, before 
going to Oberlin, she took some special 
training in nursing, and during the second 
and third summers of her college course 
employed herself in the practice of nursing, 
by which she helped to pay her way. She 
was given a scholarship at Oberlin, and 
also in the Medical College, which defrayed 
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her tuition. But in the pursuit of her edu- 
cation she was dependent for the most part 
on her own earnings for support. She en- 
gaged in many different occupations, to 
each of which she brought a_ personal 
interest and the spirit of fidelity which 
made them all contribute to her education, 
not only in money, but in practical intelli- 
gence about a great many things, and that 
efficiency which is ready for every sort of 
emergency. So those fifteen years, from 
the time she entered the school at Aiken 
to the day she was graduated at Philadel- 
phia, were every one marked with a vigor- 
ous progress; and the twenty years, from 
the beginning of, that high resolve in the 
little motherless girl, brought a constant 
growth in character and power by the 
steady unfolding of that fixed purpose to 
make something worth while of her life. 
In the balances which weigh a life such 
golden weights as these are concealed under 
the guises ot “genius” and “luck.” 

When Dr. Evans came to Columbia, she 
applied herself at the very start to wants 
that were not already met by others. One 
who does this can always find enough to do. 
There are enough of the poor anywhere 
whom you can help if you are willing to do 
so without pay. The professor in a North- 
ern college had sent to her a case of valu- 
able medicines which had belonged to his 
sister, a physician who had died, and with 


these she was able to alleviate a great deal 
of suffering with no cost at all to the re- 


cipients. Among the Negroes especially, 
there was a sad want of intelligence about 
the commonest sanitary requirements, and 
the simple treatment needed for slight ail- 
ments that occur in every house. So she 
invited the women to come to her office and 
gave them a course of lectures on practical 
subjects, having an attendance of over 
twenty. It seemed of the most vital im- 
portance that some of the younger colored 
women should acquire the art of proper 
nursing, both as a desirable occupation for 
them and because the community had great 
need of such nurses. This led her toward 
the end of her first year in the city to open 
hospital quarters in her own house for a 
few patients, and to gather around her 
there a number of pupils who should assist 
her and at the same time be under her in- 
struction. In this she received the hearty 
approval and active help of the physicians, 
and the general support of the influential 
people both white and colored. 

It was not long before more room was 
required, and in 1901 a large old plantation 
house with some ten acres of land, on the 
outskirts of the city, was rented and de- 
voted to this ‘use under the name of the 
Taylor Lane Hospital and Training School 
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for Nurses. Leading physicians and public 
spirited citizens united generously in the 
maintenance of this enterprise and it be- 
came immediately a fruitful center of 
beneficent activities. During the first fif- 
teen months 281 patients received treatment 
and in the year following some 300. The 
nurses in training were continually applied 
for to attend cases of sickness in families of 
wealthy white people; the physicians found 
it to be a valuable auxiliary in their prac- 
tice; to the colored people it was a Beth- 
esda for their sick or wounded and a school 
of the best training for their daughters, and 
so it has gained for itself a place in the 
confidence and esteem of the whole com- 
munity. 

The educational value of the Training 
School for Nurses was so highly appre- 
ciated by the faculty and friends of Bene- 
dict College that it led to the establishment 
of the Pratt Nurse Training School con- 
nected with that institution, and to the 
building of a commodious edifice for its use. 
It was anticipated that Dr. Evans would 
direct the courses of this school, and she 
undertook it for a year or more, but her 
calls as a practitioner and her many duties 
at the Hospital were so onerous that she 
found it impracticable to afford the time 
requisite. 

The management of the Hospital with its 
Nurses School and the small farm belong- 
ing to it has proved a serious problem. Dr. 
Evans’s early life on the farm was of value 
here. She felt that the ten acres of ground 
might be made a field for healthy occupa- 
tion to those in the house who were able 
to work, and at the same time contribute 
toward their maintenance and enjoyment. 
In bringing this plan into definite form, 
she was greatly aided by a visit one summer 
to Hampton, where she carefully observed 
how things were done, giving attention to 
the work in many departments, particularly 
that of tillage and stockraising. In going 
about the place with her once it was inter- 
esting to see how many things she spoke of 
as having been suggested by what she found 
at Hampton. 

Dr. Evans’s experience in Columbia has 
not always been smooth sailing. After the 
Hospital had been going on for some three 
years there came a period of trying em- 
barrassment. The care of the finances of 
the house had been left to a great extent in 
the hands of subordinates, with only general - 
directions to keep on a cash basis, till sud- 
denly it was found that debts had been 
incurred to a large amount for provisions. 
Then, of course, some of those who had 
been friendly became less so and _ there 
began to be serious talk about starting 
another hospital on a different plan. To 
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a person unused to the struggle with diffi- 
culties, all this would have been dishearten- 
ing and might have wrecked the enterprise. 
But in this case it only made a fresh occa- 
sion for the superb discipline of a lifetime; 
and with this it offered a rare opportunity 
for showing the young women associated 
with her how to meet a critical emergency 
and go through it without flinching. Un- 
hesitatingly, Dr. Evans gave up her own 
comfortable home and the office she had 
occupied hitherto, and moved over to the 
Hospital to make this her future head- 
quarters, and to give her personal super- 
vision to everything which should be done 
there. Calling the Hospital force about 
her she explained the situation and told 
them what she was going to do to save the 
institution. And to begin with, all the help 
on the place must sign a contract to work 
for ninety days without any other pay than 
that afforded by her instruction. To this 
they all agreed and put down their names 
with no more hesitation than she had shown 
herself. She then laid out her plans for 
cultivating the ground and carrying on all 
the farm work, as well as the work indoors 
for the patients, by means of these helpers. 

This looks like a hazardous experiment. 
It would have been for many; but Dr. 
Evans’s personal hold on her associates was 
such that the new order was accepted with 
delight. And it won the day. I visited the 


Hospital soon after this new move was 


started and learned something of the 
troubles that had risen. A few months be- 
fore, I had seen Dr. Evans for the first time 
and had been deeply impressed by what she 
had told me of her prosperous work. Now 
it was very different. She had met disap- 
pointment; she was carrying heavy burdens 
and looking ahead with anxiety. I could 
not but share her anxieties, for the outlook 
seemed to me anything but cheering. Six 
or seven months passed, and I called again. 
Another change appeared. The smile of 
triumph lighted up her face anew and the 
story she had to tell was of abounding 
prosperity returning again. 

The story of that half-year is equal to 
anything in the whole of her eventful life. 
Her time had been divided between attend- 
ance on her patients in the hospital wards 
and in homes, often many miles away, and 
occupation with plowing, planting, dairying, 
care of the stock, and ordering supplies for 
the kitchen. A number of times, when she 
drove out into the country to visit a patient, 
she returned with a small pig for her fee, 
and turning it loose in the pen, provided 
thus for her future supply of pork. She 
had learned at Hampton of the superiority 
of Holstein cows and having obtained some 
of these for her dairy she looked after them 


a 
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with jealous interest. With even warmer 
affection she watched over the horses which 
were the daily companions of her profes- 
sional rides. Yet these necessary intru- 
sions upon her thought were not allowed to 
hinder her assiduous care of the sick and 
suffering; rather, they became like recrea- 
tions from which she returned to her 
patients with freshened vigor. 

Under such a leader it is no great wonder 
that her associates were willing to do a 
great many things that are unusual. They 
quickly caught the spirit of doing whatever 
needed to be done in the house or out doors. 
Cooking, laundry work, feeding the stock, 
milking the cows, grooming the horses, 
spading the garden, planting potatoes and 
corn, setting out cabbages, keeping down 
the weeds through the whole season, and 
then gathering in the crops in the fall—they 
took this as belonging to their hospital 
training, the same as ministering in the 
operating room or about the wards. And 
under the circumstances probably no part 
of their experience gave them a better 
training for the practical things of life than 
these various toils. It was a victory for 
every one of them to have carried the 
Hospital through that trying season. 

The period of doubt was not long. Ina 
few months the debts were cleared. Abun- 
dant products in the garden and on the 
farm went far to supply the necessary food, 
and store bills were greatly reduced. When 
the ninety days were over it was possible 
to renew the arrangements for ordinary 
compensation and all shared in the satis- 
faction of having succeeded in their under- 
taking. The institution now has a system 
of savings for those in its employ. Each 
has a bank book which is left in Dr. Evans’s 
hands and their earnings are deposited as 
they accrue from time to time. The nurses, 
on account of the general scarcity of those 
who have had training, are called on for 
considerable professional work in families, 
for which they receive good wages and so 
are able to add continually to their savings 
accounts. 

Ideas of professional success differ 
greatly. This is so among Negroes the 
same as with other people. Some have the 
ambition to make money and do not think 
of much else. I have heard of physicians 
who would not bandage the limb of a bleed- 
ing child in its mother’s arms till the fat 
fee had been laid in their hand. Others 
are to be found who are always prompt to 
hear the calls of distress, however poor the 
person who calls, and think far more of 
doing a good service than of the pay they 
will get. This physician of Columbia be- 
longs to the latter class. She has had a 
lucrative practice, but instead of making 
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herself rich she has chosen to do a work 
that would be of lasting benefit to the whole 


community, not to the people of her own | 


race only, but to all the people, irrespective 
of race or condition. And she is accom- 
plishing this. She has planted a hospital 
in which white physicians are interested 
and in which they attend their Negro pa- 
tients. She is training nurses whose minis- 
trations carry a blessing into the homes of 
the proudest families, even as to the low- 
liest. She is educating young women of 
her own race for a useful and honorable 
occupation, and she is illustrating how a 
woman can succeed in a profession which 
previously, in the South, had been re- 
stricted to men. When Dr. Evans came 
to Columbia there was not a woman in 
the profession in all South Carolina. This 
cannot be said now. Educated and aspir- 


ing white women have taken the suggestion | 
| tyrant of the Escurial. 


of her success, and, entering on a course of 
professional study, have prepared them- 


selves to share with their brothers the | 
honors to be won in this field. Already she | 
has achieved much and the promise of | 
| can language without paying tribute to 


other achievements is before her.—South- 
ern Workman. 


LESSONS IN TRAVEL ABROAD. 


BY REV. PETER MACQUEEN. 


I DO not think the young American will 
learn nearly so much by traveling in 
America as he will by first going to Europe, 
Asia or the tropics. 
To begin with, every American knows 


something of America. He knows the 
village, the town or perhaps he has seen 
Niagara, the Adirondacks, the White moun- 
tains or New York city. If he has seen 
any or all of these and has been through 
the public school he has learned all he 
needs to know of his own country to start 
with. A visit to Canada, the Yellowstone, 
California or the south can be made when 
he is older—even when he is an old man. 
Traveling in our own country first is 
like studying modern history before study- 
ing ancient history. For the young man 
or woman of the United States will learn 
more of his own country by one summer’s 
visit to Europe than he can in twenty years 
by seeing the forests, rivers, cities or 
prairies at home. And the reason is this: 
In Europe he will find the beginning of all 
good things American. In the British 
museum he will see the magna charta, and 
the declaration of independence. In Scot- 
land, England and Ireland he will find the 
scenery, the hills, towns, cities that have 
colored the intellectual life of his fathers. 
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The songs we sing in America, the tradi- 
tions we love, the laws we honor he will 
find in the land of our fathers. 

There are the lakes of Killarney, and 
Blarney castle; then Glasgow and_ the 
Bonnie banks: of loch Lomond, Edinburg, 
seat of Scottish intellect, Bannockburn and 
the Braes o’ Bonnie Doon. Across the bor- 
der he will find England with “snowy sum- 
mits old in story,’ Warwick and Kenil- 
worth, Stratford and Cambridge, Oxford 
and grand old foggy London, which are 
our American heritage as well as Bunker 
hill and Gettysburg. 

In France he will find Paris, the magic 
city by the Seine, with its glittering boule- 
vards, its Louvre and its Luxembourg 
galleries; its arches and its memorials of 
that meteor man, Napoleon. He may visit 
Madrid in thirty-six hours from Paris, and 
learn of Columbus, Isabella and the gloomy 


In Italy he will find Rome, the mistress 
of the world, where every stone has a 
tongue to tell of the brave days of old. He 
cannot use a sentence of his native Ameri- 


Cicero and Cesar. Then Pisa, Genoa, 
Naples, the buried city of Pompeii, gentle 
Venice and glorious Florence. In the gal- 
leries of Florence alone he may learn as 
much as he did in school or college; can- 
vases before which an angel might bow, 
and statues that have that have frozen into 
marble the human form divine. 

The vine-clad hills of fair Bingen on the 
Rhine, the blue Danube, the minarets of 
old Stamboul, the bells of Moscow, the 
-fjords of Norway, the mountains of 
Switzerland, and the dykes of Holland— 
all these should be seen before visiting even 
our great plains or the silent Sierra 
Nevadas. 

In youth we can stand the toil of a hard 
sea voyage, and the discomfort of a strange 
land better than in older years. To our 
American meccas we can be taken on 
palatial steamers and flashing express 
trains, taken in comfort among a people we 
know and with viands that we can relish, 
in a country where the language and cus- 
toms are our own. All this I claim can be 
done easier than the foreign trips such as 
to Canton, Yokohama or the Philippines, 
Cairo or Algiers. 

Moreover, coming back from these older 
lands, we can note with growing apprecia- 
tion the excelling tenderness and justice our 
fathers have given us here, and while we 
shall find our America far behind Europe 
in art, we shall also find her a more cherish- 
ing mother; and while trying to remedy 
her defects we shall take the wide lesson 
of the past. We shall thus strive to make 


* 
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our America not only what she must 
always be to us, dear and pure as our own 
mothers are, but we shall by our travels 
and observations learn how best we can 
make our own land most beautiful and 
holy—Public School Journal. 


———qja1——— 


THE STORY OF COAL. 


GEO. P. GRIMSLEY, STATE GEOLOGIST. 

back in geological time, when this 

land which stands so firm beneath us, 
had risen from primeval seas, it became in 
part a forest ground, and the sea retreating 
to the southward, left along its borders 
numerous swamps which later became filled 
with a tangled and impenetrable network of 
trees and shrubs. The land at this time 
was not firm and stable, but it was ele- 
vated and depressed, not suddenly, but 
through long periods of time. The old 
decaying trees falling beneath the waters 
were to be sooner or later consolidated into 
the spongy peat which through long and 
continued pressure was changed into the 
firm black substance we call coal, there 
stored away for a future day, to kindle the 
fires of progress, and to bring to a people 
greater achievements than ever their 
fathers won. This indeed, is a beautiful 
theory, the long years of a remote period 
storing up the energy of the forests, but 
can it be proved? 

This is a question which forces itself 
upon the mind of every thoughtful observer. 
The first impulse is to thrust it aside as the 
idle dream of some theorist. But let us 
look at it carefully and reason together, 
for this theory is the result of long and 
multiplied observations of wise and thought- 
ful men. In the swamps of northern Eu- 
rope near the middle of the past century, 
there lived a man of energy and ability. A 


student of nature, striving to find the key | 
to the locked secrets of the formation and | 


origin of the then very valuable fuel, peat. 
Years of patient and persistent work were 
spent by this young man, until he was able 
to trace the changes from the woody fibre 
of existing trees to the fossil peat, a victory 
for science and an honor for its discoverer. 
Fortune brought this investigator to Amer- 
ica in company with two other kindred 
souls, Agassiz, the great scientist, and 
Guyot the renowned geographer. The 
young scientist of the Belgian peat bogs 
was soon engaged in a study of the Penn- 
sylvania coal fields, where after long study 
and aided by the contributions of other 
workers in these fields, he was able to trace 
the line from the peat to the solid coal, 
and established the theory of vegetable ori- 
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gin of coal. With a little observation and 
study we may all see, as Lesquereux, this 
evidence of organic origin in coal. 

In the roof shales of many mines in this 
state, are found the delicate leaves of the 
fern, almost as perfect as those growing 
on the adjacent hillside. The roots of these 
ferns wind through these shales and the 
underlying clay in serpentine folds, so that 
they are commonly called petrified snakes. 
The bark, fruit, leaves, pith, and roots, are 
all preserved though perhaps not all found 
in- the same mine. In size they tower to 
a height of sixty feet or more with a diame- 
ter reaching four to six feet. They were 
tree ferns, while our modern representa- 
tives of this group in the north are lowly 
plants. Under every normal coal seam is 
a bed of so-called fire-clay, which is the 
remnant of the floor of the old swamp, and 
in this we often find the roots of old trees. 
In one of the Canadian mines the roots 
were fastened to the old trunk changed to 
stone, but with part of its outer surface 
turned to coal. 

Furthermore men who delve in the mys- 
terious art of chemistry have applied their 
delicate tests to this problem, and announce 
that the composition of coal and of wood of 
growing trees are characterized by the pre- 
dominance of the element of carbon, and 
the two substances are chemically similar. 
They are unable to find any other source 
for this element, carbon, than in the vege- 
table world. But when the microscope, 
that eye which penetrates the minute cor- 
ners of nature and examines her work 
closely, is applied to thin sections of coal, a 
structure. is seen which removes the last 
vestige of doubt as to the vegetable origin 
of coal. For now we see the woody fibre, 
and the vegetable cells, as perfect as in a 
section of wood taken from the forest tree 
of to-day. 

But what kind act of nature gives us the 
varied succession of these coals one above 
the other until we have sometimes twenty 
seams? Why not a single seam for the old 
swamp? This may seen a difficult question 
to answer, so we will follow the course of 
all true science and pass from the known 
to the region of the unknown as far as 
possible. 

In the shallow water near the seashore 
we find the coarse sediments of sand and 
gravel forming. These are united into 
pebble rock or conglomerate, as it is called, 
and into sand rock or sand stone. Farther 
from the shore in a little deeper and more 
quiet water the shelled animals are build- 
ing up lime sediments to be consolidated 
into lime rock or limestone. Each has its 
place and they do not change in position, 
but mark relative depths of water. 
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From the seashore we pass to the coal re- 
gions of the interior many miles from the 
present sea, and there are found the coal 
seams one above the other but separated 
by sandstones, limestones, shales, conglom- 
erates, and we must conclude that they 
represent a varying level of the old waters, 
but with these rocks there are the coal 
beds and remains of land plants that could 
not have lived below the sea. The sea 
floor with its varying depths of water above 
must have been raised into dry land for 
the growth of these land plants, and as 
these are in turn covered by the rocks of 
the sea, the land must have been depressed 
below the sea again. There were then 
changes of level up and down, repeated 
many times. These movements were ex- 
tremely slow, probably to be measured in 
inches per century or even less, but they 
gave an orderly sequence of strata which 
adds to the ease of identification for the 
geologist, and to the wealth of the coal 
territory by the additional number of seams. 

Long periods of geological time passed 
away, man came to make his home on 
earth, empires rose and fell, but no one 
learned to use or prize this precious fuel 
product. Thirteen centuries of our era 
united themselves to the past, before coal 
was used as a domestic fuel in England. 
Its introduction brought a cloud of abuse 
around the heads of its users heavier than 
its own smoke cloud, and the distinguished 
men of London objected very much to the 
black sooty atmosphere caused by the 
“coals of Newcastle,” and saw great danger 


therefrom to the public health, so that strict 


orders were issued to prohibit its use. 
For two centuries more coal was re- 
garded rather as a curiosity than a useful 
product. It was then introduced through- 
out the land as a domestic fuel. Near the 
end of the seventeenth century it was em- 
ployed in the smelting of ores, and thus was 
brought about that union of coal and iron 


which accomplished so much for England | 


and the world. Not long afterward, coal 
was mined in this country, and in 1790 coal 
was shipped from Richmond, Va., to New 
York and Boston. 
first record of the great Pittsburg seam, 
when a mine was reported from near the 
present city of Pittsburg, but no shipments 
were made until the year 1803, when 350 
tons were sent to Philadelphia. There was 
a steady growth in this field from that time 
to the present, and this has become the 
greatest field for bituminous coal in the 
country. The coal is most excellent as 
shown in use and by chemical analysis. 
The chemistry of coal is an important 
and interesting subject, and one to which 
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much attention has been given. This black 
stone, as it was called in the early history, 
is composed of certain elements united in 
certain proportions, and these factors deter- 
mine the value of the coal as a fuel. There 
is always present a certain amount of fixed 
carbon and volatile combustible matter, 
which determine the heating value of the 
coal. There is also present moisture and 
ash which give no fuel value, but are inert 
parts. Sulphur is also present, which in 
large quantity may prove injurious in the 
furnace, eating out grate bars and boiler 
flues. A typical coal should have about the 
following composition though no coal ever 
reaches exactly these percentages: 


Fixed carbon 65 per cent. 
Volatile combustible matter 30 per cent. 
Ash 2 per cent. 

2 per cent. 
I per cent. or less. 


Moisture 
Sulphur 


The Pittsburg seam near Fairmont has 
the following composition: 


55.55 per cent. 
38.52 per cent. 
7.04 per cent. 
0.89 per cent. 
2.48 per cent. 


Fixed carbon 
Volatile combustible matter 


Moisture 
Sulphur 


It will be seen that this coal varies from 
the theoretical analysis given above and 
yet this is one of the best coals mined, and 


the two analyses together will give an idea 
of the meaning of a good coal from the 
chemical point of view.—West Virginia 
School Journal. 


ee 


ENGLISH SPELLING. 


PRESIDENT RoosEVELT has discust with 
himself the matter of our woful spelling, 
and has been imprest with the need of im- 
mediate relief from the accurst practice of 
writing kissed for kist, raise for raze, and 
thorough for thoro, and two hundred other 
like abominations that have opprest and 
sometimes crusht the fervor of many an 
ambitious mama. Lasht by this conviction 
he has addrest an order to his clerks that 
hereafter they are to spell two hundred 
words according to the rules expresst by 
the Carnegie committee on simplifying our 
spelling, wherever they are used in his cor- 
respondence and other writings which are 
not official. This is thought to be a prolog 
to a more thoro revision of his orthog- 
raphy, if he finds his innovation winkt at by 
an admiring public. In that case, the re- 
form will probably be past on to his official 
documents. In the fulness of time, it 1s 
supposed that the general public will be so 
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developt by the esthetics of this fantasy and 
that every molding pedagog will become a 
rapt worshiper at the Carnegie shrine, and 
will instil the same simplicity into the spell- 
ing of the schools thruout. 

There are already fifteen hundred words 
cataloged to be stript of their superfluous 
letters. Clerks, editors, and authors must 
needs be possesst of great industry and 
patience to fulfil the requirements of this 
clipt spelling, unles tha shal tak it into thar 
heds to spel as tha find ezyest. This will 
be an ezy solushun for the speler, but how 
wil it wurk in our lituratur? 

It is becoming more apparent every day 
that America has a universal reformer in 
the saddle. He has heretofore chosen his 
reforms, with great wisdom, for the most 
part, and pursued them with marked ability 
and good sense. But even Hercules had 
to prosecute one labor at a time. Is our 
president a Briareus as well as a Hercules? 
—Home and School. 


GOOD ROADMAKING IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


T was in 1903 that for the first time the 
State of Pennsylvania made an ap- 
propriation to begin the work of making 
better roads in the Commonwealth. It was 
not the first time, however, that legislation 
on this important question was attempted. 
More than once the necessities of the case 
spurred the Legislature to take it up, but, 
as it was unwilling to take decisive action 
until the rural community—the farmers— 
could be heard from, it came to nothing, as 
a violent feeling was developed against it 
in many localities. The writer well re- 
members when two public officials came 
from Harrisburg to address a public meet- 
ing in Eshleman’s Hall in favor of such a 
measure then pending in the Assembly. 
Not only was the sentiment strong and out- 
spoken against the measure, but Auditor 
General Mylin was impelled to make an 
apology to the official who accompanied him 
for the uncourteous words and treatment 
that had been directed at the measure and 
at the man who championed it. The people 
were not ready to take the advanced step; 
the time was not here. 

We were not quite ready when the 
present law went into operation. Many 
farmers, perhaps the majority, were not 
favorable to the scheme. It was thought 
that the additional taxation that would be 
necessary would prove a burden the farm- 
ers could not stand, and the result was that 
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Lancaster county lagged in the rear for a 
considerable time, although she has since 
made amends for her earlier hesitation. It 
will be remembered that the “ Good Roads ” 
law, as it is generally called, appropriated 
the generous sum of $6,500,000 for this pur- 
pose, the amount to be distributed as fol- 
lows: in 1903-4, $500,000; in 1904-5, $500,- 
000; in 1905-6, $1,250,000; in 1906-7, $1,- 
250,000; in 1907-8, $1,500,000, and in 1908- 
9, $1,500,000. 

Lancaster county was not the only county 
that was slow in taking up the work. 
Other counties were equally so. On Au- 
gust 10 of the present year there had been 
built in Lancaster county 21,458 feet of 
hard road, a little more than four miles, in 
four different townships, the longest single 
stretch being in Earl township, just one 
mile long. The cost of these four miles 
was $50,648.99. The roads still uncom- 
pleted but in process of construction in 
Lancaster county are 62,348 feet long, and 
will cost at contract price $110,561.35. 
Drumore township is taking the lead of all 
the rest. It has 25,200 feet under contract, 
which will cost $42,593.48. Bart comes 
next with 17,288 feet of road, to cost $36,- 
417.23. There is a wide variation in the 
cost of these various stretches of road, ow- 
ing to the unevenness of the country 
through which the roads pass. One mile 
of road in Earl township cost $7,320.75 and 
another mile in Providence township $22,- 
221.75, or three times as much as the first 
one. 

‘In all, the roads constructed in the State 
up to August 10 measured 457,363 feet and 
the cost of construction has been $750,- 
464.77. This is equal to 86.62 miles of 
road built at an average cost of $8,663.87 
per mile. The roads still under construc- 
tion are 786,703 feet in length, or 148.99 
miles, and the average price of their con- 
struction will be $8,160.43, or a total cost 
of $1,215,822.14. It will be seen that the 
average cost of the roads already built and 
those under construction will be $8,412.15. 

When we consider that there are about 
80,000 miles of dirt roads in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and that so far only about 
eighty-six miles have been built, we begin 
to realize the big job Pennsylvania has 
ahead of her before she is done with her 
good road making. At the same time, we 
will do well to remember there are thou- 
sands of miles of short roads that will not 
require to be treated because of their un- 
importance, so the job ahead of the Key- 
stone State is not quite so formidable as 
it would seem to be at first sight—Lan- 
caster New Era. 
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LARGEST PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


NEW YORK CITY LEADS THE WORLD. 


O vast has become the public school sys- 
tem of New York city that it sur- 
passes the military establishments of great 
European States. With the opening of its 
class rooms last month, says the New York 
Tribune, a host of children assembled that 
was nearly twice the size of the standing 
army of Austria-Hungary. They were 
marshalled by as many teachers as there are 
officers in command of all Great Britain’s 
troops. And the money to be spent for 
these boys and girls in the present school 
year will almost equal the annual cost of 
the Italian navy. 

Yet to understand best on what tre- 
mendous lines the free education of the 
youth of New York is conducted a person 
should visit one of the city’s great schools. 
Some of them contain more pupils than the 
big universities. One should go from class 
room to class room, listen, even though for 
only a moment, to the recitation or lecture, 
and all the time watch the little faces for 
a clue of what is in their minds. In this 
way, also, you will come to understand how 
great the problem which the public school 
is endeavoring to solve. You will see, side 
by side, the children of the poor, the well- 
to-do, the ignorant, the enlightened, the 
criminal and the lawabiding classes. All 
are learning out of the same books. All 
are to be American citizens. 

A sociologist who was writing a book on 
“New York in 1956” was asked if he had 
ever visited the public schools of the metrop- 
olis. “Oh, no,” he answered. “I know 
all about them. I have spent my time at 
the Barge Office studying types of immi- 
grants, at the Tombs investigating into the 
nationality of the prisoners and the char- 
acter of their crimes, and at the police 
courts to learn all that I could of their 
home life. And, I tell you, it’s my opinion 
that this city fifty years from now will be 
another Paris at the time of the French 
Revolution.” 

At last the writer was persuaded to visit 
a school. Even though he might not find 
anything for his book, yet it would in- 
terest him, he was told. It was so differ- 
ent, all his friends said, from the little red 
school house in New England where he had 
obtained the foundations of the education 
of which he so often boasted. In com- 
pany with a New York acquaintance, him- 
self a graduate of a public school of this 
city, he boarded a rickety horse car in 
Stanton street. He went down into the 
heart of that great modern Babel known as 
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the East Side. And as the car bowled 
along the author pointed at street arabs 
fighting over the results of a crap game; 
at policemen hounding the pushcart ped- 
dlers, “ for a few pennies of blackmail,” he 
said; at pale, emaciated women pawing 
over old garbage cans for food, and at the 
‘windows of houses where men, women and 
children, all crowded together, were toil- 
ing in the stifling atmosphere of a sweat- 
shop. “And what is to come out of this,” 
he concluded, “but misery, desperation, 
crime and anarchy ?” 

When the car had almost reached the 
East River the two men left it and walked 
toward a huge, five-storied, big-windowed 
building which occupies a whole block in 
Houston street. It was Public School 188, 
which the New Yorker explained was the 
largest public school in the world. In the 
great play yard in the central court the 
children were romping about so noisily that 
the two men had to cease talking. They 
could not hear each other. Then, of a sud- 
den, a gong sounded, and the hubbub was 
hushed. The boys on one side of the yard, 
the girls on the other, fell into lines, each 
representing a class, and slowly and noise- 
lessly, save for the shuffling of feet, they 
marched away to their class rooms. “ You 
won’t believe it, perhaps,” said the New 
York friend, “but that little army you 
have just seen contained five thousand chil- 
dren, or as many as attend all the schools 
in the entire State of Nevada. Under this 
roof there are a quarter of a thousand more 
pupils than in all Columbia University. 
Indeed, there are seats enough for the stu- 


| dents of Yale, Brown, Amherst and Bow- 


doin combined.” 

Following the boys upstairs, the two 
men met Mr. Mandel, the principal, whose 
face brightened as soon as he was asked if 
they might visit the class room. “I guess 
you won’t have time to go into all of them,” 
he said, as he led the way. “You see 
there are ninety-six altogether.” Turning 
through a door the visitors found them- 
selves confronted by forty lads poring over 
a history lesson. In the teacher’s chair a 
boy had been left in charge. “A small- 
sized republic,” remarked the principal. 
“You see how well they can govern them- 
selves. They have elected this president 
to administer affairs in the interim.” 

“They do maintain good decorum, to be 
sure,” said the writer, “although there 
must be some tough rowdies among them. 
They doubtless go to school because they 
have to, and so when they get through the 
slums will swallow them up again. I sup- 
pose there is hardly one of them who has 
in view any definite vocation.” 

“T’d be glad to take a census of the class 
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to find out,” said Mr. Mandel, and turn- 
ing to the teacher, who had just returned, 
he asked him to call the roll. Of the 
thirty-nine present only one was undecided 
as to his life work. Eleven wanted to take 
up various business careers. Nine intended 
to be lawyers; six, civil engineers; three, 
dentists; three, doctors; two teachers, and 
one each for the various callings, me- 
chanic, engraver, designer of clothes and 
electrical engineer. Of the thirty-nine the 
majority were Jewish. On inquiry the 
teacher found -that the reason why six had 
chosen civil engineering was because they 
had watched the construction of the Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge. The engineers who di- 
rected the work, who “ bossed the dagoes,” 
as one Irish boy put it, had made many 
of the youth of the neighborhood ambitious 
to rise to a like position of wisdom and 
authority. The average age of the boys of 
this class was fourteen. They will be 
graduated next February. 

Across the hall the visitors found a class 
hard at work at English composition. It 
was made up of pupils who contrasted 
strongly with those whom they had just 
left. They were four or five years younger 
and showed more clearly the influence of 
their home life. Their faces were dirtier, 
their hair more snarled, and their clothes 
more ragged. . 

“We haven’t had as much opportunity 





to bring out what is best in these little 
fellows,” Mr. Mandel explained. 
The subject of the essays was, “ My 


Vacation.” And when they were handed 
in they showed that nearly all of the class 
had spent the summer in East Side streets. 
One spoke of an “ outing ” in Central Park, 
and another had gone “camping” in the 
Bronx. A third devoted his whole com- 
position to a base ball game. It to him was 
the most important happening in the last 
‘two months. The teacher read it aloud as 
follows: 

“During vacation our team and another 
team arranged a game of base ball. It was 
to be played at 6th street dock for $2. 
The game started, and it was the ending 
of the fifth inning. The score was in favor 
of the other side, 7 to 0, when the pitcher 
went to pieces, and we hit him for ten runs, 
and won out by Io to 7.” 

A hand was waving wildly in the rear of 
the room, and as soon as its possessor was 
recognized by the teacher a voice resounded | 
shrilly : 

“T tell youse about dat game, I wuz on 
the side dat lost. Each side put up a dollar. 
We wuz beat cuz dey bribed our pitcher.” 

The writer of the composition hotly de- | 
nounced this as a falsehood, and words 
would have led to blows had not the teacher | 
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| Yorker. 
| are enough half-time pupils to constitute 
| a city as big as Springfield, Mass. 
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interposed. Meanwhile, the sociologist 
nodded his head thoughtfully, and to his 
friend he muttered, “No wonder our poli- 
tics and commercial methods are corrupt. 
Ah, ha, I'll put this in my book.” 

On the way down the corridor the author 
remarked that the little school house where 
he went when a boy still accommodated all 
the children of the neighborhood. “ My 
home town is not overrun with immi- 
grants,” he added, with emphasis. 

“ Conditions there are certainly different 
from those in New York,” said his com- 
panion. “The first school house here cost 
$13,000. This one we are in cost $1,000,- 
ooo. At present the city has 565, valued 
at as much as the whole of Jersey City— 
about $100,000,000.” 

“There is certainly a chance for these 
foreigners in New York to learn, if they 
want to,” said the author. 

“Then you haven’t read the daily papers 
closely, I’m afraid,” responded the New 
“Even with 565 buildings there 


There 
are 75,000 children at present that can 


| attend only half a day.” 


“T don’t know what New York spends 
for public schools,” interrupted the sociolo- 


| gist, “but I suppose to a pupil it is much 
| less than Boston’s appropriation. 


I used to 
live in Boston, you know.” 

“Then I see you have never compared 
the two cities,’ was the reply. “ Boston, 
with 91,401 pupils, expends $39.75 on each 
of them. On the other hand, every one of 
New York’s 555,342 school children costs 
its taxpayers $41.40. The bill for running 
our schools last year amounted to more 
than the total annual revenues of the king- 
dom of Greece, or what the American navy 
cost this government in the year 1890. To 
be exact, the appropriation was $23,358,188. 
Why, my dear sir, with that amount of 
money you could pay all the expenses of 
Boston, Buffalo and Seattle. And, mind 
you, that doesn’t include the cost of new 
school buildings. Last year this item came 
to $9,000,000, or almost as much as the 
total government of St. Louis costs a 
year.” 

“How you like to boast!” said the 
sociologist. “ All New Yorkers, I believe, 
have the brag habit.” 

“Coming from a Bostonian,” was the 
reply, “the criticism, of course, carries par- 
ticular weight, but I do not regard these 
comparisons as boasts. They are mere 


| facts, mere statistics.” 


“T would like to introduce you to all the 
teachers of No. 188,” said Mr. Mandel, 


| turning into another hallway, “but there 


won't be time, I .fear. There are 115 
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teachers, all told.’ Here the principal 
stooped down to pick up a book, pencil and 
pad which some careless pupil had dropped. 
It caught the attention of the New York 
visitor, and, with a twinkle of the eye, he 
exclaimed: 

“That’s right. Be economical. The 
city needs every pencil. Its school children 
last year used up only two million of them, 
and books, too. Last year’s bill for text 
books, the biggest item of all in its educa- 
tional ledger, amounted to $717,000. 

“There were enough text-books given to 
New York children last year to half fill the 


largest library in the world, the Biblio- | 


theque National, of Paris, which contains 
2,600,000 volumes.” 

“ But, of course, New York doesn’t spend 
as much money for schools as London,” 
said the writer. 

“No city in the world spends as much 
as New York for education. Even London 
takes second rank,” was the response. 
“With 2,000,000 more inhabitants London 
appropriates several million dollars less a 
year for schools than we do. In 1900 that 
city spent for 500,000 pupils $16,938,000, or 
a little more than two-thirds New York’s 
appropriation for an enrollment of 555,000.” 

Mr. Mandel brought the conversation to 
a close by leading the visitors into another 
class room. 
boys,” he explained. “Here we take them 
almost out of the steamships. When we 
have sifted this class thoroughly we will 
leave not one who can speak the English 
language.” 

As it happened, the teacher had just 


asked all those who could speak English to~ 


stand up. Only two rose to their feet. 
One, a bright-eyed, black-haired lad of 
fourteen, said he had just arrived from 
Jerusalem; but that he had studied English 
there in an institution called the Zionist 
Normal Polytechnic Kindergarten College. 
He said he could also speak German, He- 
brew, Spanish and Arabic. 

“Tm willing to bet that your Massa- 
chusetts school never enrolled such a 
linguist,” whispered the New Yorker to his 
companion. The second pupil said he had 
picked up enough English to understand 
most Americans, because of having lived 
two months in London. He was a Jew boy 
also, and was born in Russia. “ Nothing 
the matter with him, either,” said the so- 
ciologist’s friend so loud that the boy him- 
self heard and bowed his head modestly. 

The two lads were told that they would 
be assigned to other classes and then the 
lesson proceeded. The teacher was en- 
deavoring to make her pupils understand 
the words “ open” and “shut.” She would 
go to the door and, swinging it back, say, 
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“T open the door.” Closing it she would 
say, “I shut the the door.” Then retreat- 
ing to her chair she would point to some 
pupil and give the command: “ You open 
the door.” This done, she would address 
another boy with, “ You shut the door.” 

After the class had apparently caught the 
meaning of the new words, the teacher put 
it to another test. Nodding to a little Hun- 
garian, and closing the door at the same 
time, she asked, “ Now what do I do?” 
In his reply the lad showed that he had 
already imbibed a little English from his 
East Side playmates, for he shouted out at 
the top of his voice, “ You shut up. You 
shut up.” 

So interested had the Massachusetts man 
become in spite of himself in this phase of 
the school’s work that, on learning that 
there was another foreign class on the girl’s 
side of the building, he asked to see it also. 
Mr. Mandel accordingly turned the visitors 
over to his assistant, Mr. Radik, as guide, 
who, as he led the way, chanced to say: 

“T suppose you have inspected our car- 
penter shop. We are quite proud of it.” 

“No, we haven’t seen that,” replied the 
author. “Who works in it, the janitor?” 

Mr. Radik was so taken back by this 
utterance that he grasped the first door 
knob he came to as if for support. Then 





“This is the foreign class of | 


he explained that the carpenter shop was 
| a regular class room, where all the students 
| had instruction the last two years of their 
| course. Opening the door, he disclosed to 
view a score of boys, each at a bench and 
at work making tabourets. “The finished 
product will adorn many an East Side 
parlor,” said Mr. Radik. ‘“ Some of them 
show an unusually high degree of skill. 
Each student works from an original de- 
sign. There is no opportunity for one to 
copy from another.” 

“T wish I had had this training in 
school,” remarked the New Yorker as he 
turned to go. “My wife is always asking 
me to do repairs around the house, but I 
can’t even drive a nail without mashing my 
thumb.” 

The foreign class of girls was hard at 
work learning what such words as “ head,” 
“hand” and “foot” mean when the visi- 
tors arrived. After this drill the teacher 
took a crayon, and holding it up said slowly, 
“JT have a piece of chalk,” Pupil after 
pupil took the chalk and repeated the same 
words. 

“ Now,” 


said the teacher, “I am going 
back to our old lesson,” and patting the 
head of a little girl she asked her what part 


of the body it was. With a serious, almost 
sad, look the child faced the class and tap- 





ping her curly locks she said, “ Dis ist my 
| piece of head.” But her classmates never 
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showed the slightest trace of a smile. Even 
if any of them noticed the mistake, the 
language was all too foreign and too 
strange to contain any humor. 

All of the thirty-three girls were He- 
brews. Twenty were born in Russia, seven 
in Hungary and six in Austria. Half had 
arrived in New York in the last six months, 
and had fled from Russia to escape the 
torch and the sabre. Several of the girls 
were thirteen or fourteen years old, and ac- 
cording to their teachers they were pro- 
ficient in arithmetic and Russian literature. 
“But do they appreciate the opportunities 
of this country,” asked the author. “ Ask 
that little one whom you call Rosie how she 
regards America?” In Yiddish the teacher 
asked the question, and Rosie’s answer, 
translated, was: 

“T love sweet America. They are kind 
to me here, so many kind people, like the 
teacher and the two nice-looking gentle- 
men.” 

“Put that in your book, too,” said the 
New Yorker, as he nudged his companion. 

“Thanks, thanks,’ replied the author, 
“but I fear I’ve got to rewrite my book.” 


a 


A GEORGIA SUNDAY SCHOOL, AND 
WHAT CAME OF IT. 


BY MARTHA BERRY. 


i Nae extreme northwest part of the state 
is my home, where the red hills of 
Georgia blend into a spur of the Blue 
Ridge dipping down from Chickamauga. | 
In the oak grove which surrounds our home | 
was a little log cabin that was used as a | 


playhouse in my childhood days. Seven 
years ago I fixed up this little cabin as my 
den, where I expected to spend many quiet 
hours in study and recreation. 

Can you picture this cabin study, with its 
chimney of stick and clay? Tacked on the 
door is an old coon skin, and a strong twine 
latch-string hangs invitingly out. 


ship” printed in large black letters on the 
mantel-board over a log fire. 
over a rough plank floor are skins of deer, 


cedar water-pail. 
poles which serve as rafters strings of red 


Toom is decorated with bunches of cotton; 


an immense hornets’ nest is stuck over the | 
In a dim corner is | 


little wooden window. 





| “Tam so glad that Jesus loves me.” 


By pull- | 
ing the string the heavy latch is lifted, and | 
entering the door you see “ Kyndle Friend- | all, and Sunday after Sunday, no matter 


Scattered | 
i i | Jesus and his love.” 
wildcat and red fox, while near the door | 
hangs a long handled gourd over the little | 
From the round pine | 
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an old rosewood melodion, whose small key- 
board has turned yellow with age. 

I was spending the particular Sunday 
afternoon that I want to tell you about in 
this little cabin, enjoying all alone the 
cheerfulness and delight of the spring 
beauty and blossoms which surrounded me. 
While then more or less idly engaged, I ob- 
served three little children, ragged and 
barefoot, timidly hiding behind the'trees. I 
coaxed them in, and as we sat around the 
fire-place I remembered that it was Sun- 
day, and I thought I would ask them a few 
questions about our Lord. To most of my 
questions they answered, “Don’t know— 
hain’t never been to Sunday School.” Then 
I asked if they had any brothers and sisters. 
One of them replied, “I got bout eight,” 
and another, “I got ’bout ten”; then I in- 
vited them to come back the next Sunday 
afternoon and bring all of their brothers 
and sisters. I told them that I would meet 
them at the cabin and that we would have 
a good time, and that I would tell them 
some nice stories, and bring each of them 
an apple. 

I did not think much about these little 
children or my Sunday School until the next 
Sunday rolled around. I had some visitors 
spending the day with m , and that after- 
noon I looked out into the woods and. saw 
a procession—not only children, but men, 
women, babies, and dogs. I said, “Oh, I 
have forgotten about my Sunday School, 
you will have to excuse me, for it is time 
for me to go to the little cabin.” 

I did not know much about teaching Sun- 
day School, but I began by singing a fami- 
liar song. I played on my little melodion, 
which was so infirm that three children had 
to support it while I played. As we had 


| only one song-book, I would first line out 
| the words, and then they would recite them 


after me, and we would all sing in concert. 
The first song that we learned to sing was, 
After- 
wards I told them stories of David, Samuel, 


| and Moses, and then I told them the old, 


old story of Jesus and his love, and from 
the very first they liked that one the best of 


what else I told them about, some one 
would say, “ Oh, tell us our best story, Miss 
Berry,—you know, the old, old one, about 
That old story was 
new and precious to them, and I found that 
the oftener I told it the newer it seemed 
to me, and I began to realize that this little 


| Sunday School was teaching me this story 
peppers and ears of bright yellow and red | 
pop-corn are hanging. Each corner of the | 
| dren on Sunday and not visit them on week- 


as I had never known it before. 
I found that I could not teach these chil- 


days, so I would ride on my little pony 
for miles and miles around the country, 
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and stop at the humblest homes. As I met 
the bright, welcoming eyes of those childish 
faces I realized that wonderful things could 
be done for these golden-hearted people; 
although their cabin homes in the piney 
woods were very poor, their furniture con- 
sisting often of a bed or two, a few chairs, 
and some pots and pans around the open 
hearth, still they would invite me in to 
share their hospitality, giving me always 
their best. 

After a few months my little cabin Sun- 
day School grew so rapidly that some of 
the people could not get on the inside, and 
would have to stand on the outside, and I 
would ask them questions through the 
cracks. It seemed that we must have a 
larger house for our growing Sunday 
School, so with one hundred dollars in- 
vested in rough lumber I decided to build 
a house about half a mile from the little 
cabin, on a place that my father had given 
me when I was a child. The people gave 


their labor, and in a short time we had a | 
one-room frame house, but soon it had to be | 


added to in order to accommodate our 
crowd, so we built first on one side, then on 
the other, and finally built a large room at 
the back. 

My sister Frances helped me to teach the 
Sunday School. Some of our pupils 
walked eight miles to the school, and when 
I asked them why they did not have one 
of their own, they said that they had no 
one to start their school. I drove eight 
miles across Possum Trot Creek, and found 
an old shell of a house that had been built 
long before the war. There were no doors 
or windows to the house, and when it 
rained the roof leaked so badly that my 
thin muslin dress would often be soaked. 
I suggested to the people that we build a 
new roof, and one old man said that it might 
not rain for a whole month, but I told 
them that it might rain next Sunday. I 
discovered a board-tree near the school- 
house, and some men promised to have 
some boards cut and ready to cover the 
house by the next Thursday. Quite a num- 
ber came and worked very hard to get the 
roof covered. I sat under the tree, and 
made some lemonade and handed it around 
to those who had worked on the roof. 
Some of them had never tasted that bever- 
age before. One old man was very much 
amused, and said he had never see’d a 
woman a bossin’ of a house-roofing a’fore. 

We started two other Sunday Schools in 
the same way,—one nine miles distant at 
Mount Alto, and another twenty miles 
down the Coosa River. My friend, Miss 
Brewster, volunteered to give her services, 
and my sister, Miss Brewster, and I, kept 
these four:'Sunday Schools running summer 
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and winter, besides conducting day schools 
in each house for four or five months, or as 
long as the children could come to school. 

After five years of this kind of work 
among our people, I realized that their 
great need was a home school, where we 
could teach them how to work intelligently, 
how to save time, and where the Bible 
could be taught daily. With this thought 
in view, I decided to build a house in the 
center of these schools, and with only the 
aid of my friend, Miss Brewster, opened a 
home school for poor boys. We soon had 
more applicants than we could accommo- 
date. We tried to charge these boys five 
dollars for board, washing, tuition, and all 
expenses, but few of them could pay even 
that small amount. All of the boys work 
two hours on the farm or about the place, 
but those who can pay nothing are re- 
quired to work four hours daily. We hire 
no labor of any kind, the boys doing the 
cooking, farming, washing, clearing up the 
land, building fences, etc. 

I eat at the same table with the boys. 
Our food is very simple,—it does not cost 
quite five dollars for each person a month. 
Our breakfast generally consists of corn- 
bread, oatmeal, butter and milk; dinner, 
stewed meat, rice, potatoes, turnips or peas; 
supper, bread, milk, and sorghum molasses, 
which we make. Products like our corn- 
meal, butter, and potatoes we raise on our 
farm. Our table is made of rough plank 
put together, and when we receive a new 
pupil, we put in a new plank. Our table- 
cloth and napkins are of the cheapest 
cotton, but they are always spotlessly white. 
~ To teach the boys the dignity of labor, we 
go into the kitchen, wash dishes, show 
them how to cook and keep things tidy. 
They are so willing to work and so eager 
to learn that it is a real pleasure, not only 
to hear their lessons in the schoolroom, but 
also to teach them how to do effective work. 

One morning we found at our door a 
poor boy who had walked twenty miles 
to get to our school. He said that he had 
heard that we were good to poor boys, and 
as his mother was dead and his father had 


lost his mind, he thought he would come 
and see if we would give him a chance to 


work his way through school. He stayed 
out in the rain the night before, and was 
thoroughly soaked. We borrowed some 
dry clothes from one of the boys until we 
could get to town and buy him some. - 
Willie has no other home than this. He 
has learned to read and write, and bids 
fair to make a good and useful man. 

I began by giving my Sunday afternoons 
to these children of the piney woods, then I 
gave my weekdays, and now I live among 
them. 
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The entire farm has now been deeded to 
the school, and we have it incorporated 
according to the laws of Georgia, with a 
board of trustees. I feel that these people 
have done more for me than I have for 
them, and that there was never a nobler, 
finer class of people than this sturdy race 
from the Georgia hills. In many respects 
they are a very difficult people to work 
among, as they are proud and sensitive, and 
we have to let them pay in some way for 
everything that they receive. We have to 
make work for them if they have no money 
or anything to trade. We pay them at the 
rate of five cents an hour to do little jobs 
around, so that they may be able to get 
their necessary books and clothing. 

Several of our boys have taught country 
schools and established Sunday Schools 
where there were none. So we feel that 
our work is spreading far beyond our ex- 
pectations, and that we shall not only be 
able to send out these boys as teachers and 
missionaries among their own people, but 
believe that they will be a blessing to our 
entire country. We could teach hundreds 
and send out hundreds where we send one 
if we only had the means. Shall we not 
help to give these boys a fighting chance? 
The harvest is truly plenteous. What 
about the reapers?—S. S. Times. 


EARTH HARD AS NICKEL STEEL. 





N the Astronomische Nachrichten Pro- 
fessor T. J. J. See, United States Navy, 
gives the result of an investigation he has 
been making of the rigidity of the earth 
and other heavenly bodies, by mathematical 
processes depending wholly on the theory 
of gravitation. 
This line of investigation was begun in 
1863 by Lord Kelvin, who sought to de- 
termine the rigidity of the earth from ob- 


serving the tides of the oceans. It was | 


thought that if the earth proved to be highly 
rigid, the result would contradict the theory 
long held by geologists that the earth is a 
globe of molten matter enclosed in a thin 
crust like the shell of an egg. 

About 1880 Professor George Darwin 
took up the investigation. By careful study 
of the fortnightly tides he found the earth 
to be more rigid than steel. This was held 
to show that the earth could not be a 
sphere of liquid covered by a thin crust; 
and geologists had to change their theories 
so as to conform to a globe as rigid as 
steel. 

Professor See’s investigation is purely 
mathematical, and based on the pressure 
existing throughout the earth. According 
to Laplace’s law of density the density at 








the centre of the earth is equal to that of 
lead, and the pressure equal to that exerted 
by a vertical column of quicksilver as long 
as from St. Louis to San Francisco. 

By considering the pressure throughout 
the whole earth Professor See finds that 
even if fluid the globe would have a rigidity 
greater than that of wrought iron. He 
finds that the average rigidity of the whole 
mass is nearly equal to that of nickel steel, 
such as is used in the armor of a battleship. 

Dr. See proves that the rigidity of the 
earth’s crust is about equal to that of 
granite, which is one-sixth that of steel; 
and that toward the centre the rigidity 
rapidly increases. At the earth’s centre 
the imprisoned matter is at an enormously 
high temperature, yet under the tremendous 
pressure there at work, kept three times 
more rigid than the nickel steel used in 
the armor of a battleship. 

His new method can be applied also to 
the other planets. It turns out that the 
rigidity of Venus is greater than that of 
platinum, and, most likely, about identical 
with that of wrought iron. The rigidity of 
Mars in about equal to that of gold, while 
the rigidity of Mercury, the moon and other 
satellites is about equal to that of glass. 

The average rigidity of the great planets 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and Neptune lies 
between eighteen times and three times 
that of nickel steel. The great rigidity of 
these bodies is due to the pressure acting 
throughout such large masses. 

In the case of the sun the result is still 
more extreme. The average rigidity of all 


| the sun’s layers is more than 2,000 times 


that of nickel steel. 

Having shown by laborious calculation 
that these bodies are so rigid, Professor 
See has gone one step further, and inquired 


| what effect this rigidity will have on the 


currents often supposed to circulate within 
these masses. Pressure directly increases 
the fluid friction of moving currents and 
tends to bring them to rest. 

Many geologists have held that liquid 
currents exist in the earth; and astrono- 
mers have been accustomed to assume that 
fluid currents in the sun descend almost to 
its centre. Professor See denies the possi- 
bility of currents in the earth, and declares 
that currents in the sun and the great 
planets must all be quite shallow and can- 
not descend to any great depth, because the 
pressure and rigidity are too great. 

In the case of the earth he says we can- 
not well conceive of currents in matter 
more rigid than granite, and in the case of 
the sun a rigidity of twenty-two times that 
of nickel steel, only one-tenth of the way 
to the centre, makes circulation of currents 
below that depth likewise inconceivable. 
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THE TEACHER AND THE SCHOOL. 


BULLETIN NO. 6 TO THE TEACHERS 
OF INDIANA. 

b dee have already put the larger portion 
of this school year behind you and are 
looking forward to the close of school. 
There are some things that may be said 
just here by way of caution, suggestion and 
encouragement. In the first place, this is a 
good time for you to examine yourself and 
determine what manner of school teacher 
you are. Ask yourself seriously why you 
are teaching. What is your attitude to- 
ward the profession? Does your remain- 
ing in the work depend upon your failure to 
secure more money at something else? Do 
you know that the essential factors of the 
school are the child, the teacher and the 
eternal fire that comes from soul contact? 
That while the school exists for the child 
the teacher is the determining factor. We 
may build fine buildings, equip them with 
the best material, centralize, systematize 
and supervise, and the teacher will remain 
the central figure in the school. The 
school will never be any better than the 
teacher. His problem has always been and 
always will be how to touch and awaken 
every child in his presence. And he will 
succeed just in the degree in which he does 
this. Great armies of untaughi children sit 
day by day in the presence of teachers and 
never receive a message. No fire is struck 
out, no life is awakened into new being; 
for them it is as if there had been no 
teacher. I hope you have in the months 
that are gone always made the child su- 
preme; that you have made constant daily 
preparation; that in every recitation you 
have had at least one clear-cut truth to 
present; that you have kept your lines of 
organization closely drawn; and that you 
have made your work so interesting that no 
shadow of indifference has fallen across 
your school. If you have had this attitude 
nothing can keep you from succeeding. If 
for any reason you have permitted your in- 
terest to languish now is the time to renew 
your energy. Indeed, this is the crucial 
time. It really doesn’t take much ability 
to conduct a school the first few weeks or 
up to the holidays. Indeed, a school which 
is well organized and conducted to a suc- 
cessful close one year will almost run itself 
till the holidays the succeeding year. The 
real test of the teacher comes in the re- 
_ organization of demoralized forces and in 
directing and conducting these forces to a 
successful close of the year’s work, after 
the holidays. It is the teacher who can 
keep the self-activity of every child to the 
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highest notch who can meet the test. Let 
me suggest some things that may con- 
tribute to this end. 

What it is to Study—The greatest thing 
that you can possibly do for your pupils is 
to teach them how to study. Perhaps you 
have been so intent on driving in certain 
facts that you have neglected this phase of 
your work. Ina few years at best the facts 
you teach will be forgotten; but the habits 
of industry, of study, you build into these 
lives will abide and grow. And _ educa- 
tion is not a matter of learning facts; it is 
a matter of habits, of character. Now, 
have you taken pains to inquire into the 
way your children work in getting a lesson? 
Do you sometimes take up a new lesson 
with them and show them how to go about 
getting it? Getting a lesson is a matter of 
seeing what there is init. And ten minutes 
of good, active, alert, wideawake study is 
worth hours of stupid, passive stare. 
Study carries with it the concentration that 
can shut out completely the whole world 
from the subject in hand. It carries with 
it the power of observation that can de- 
tect in the minutest detail the points in the 
subject. It carries with it a nicety of dis- 
crimination that can put all points observed 
in their proper relation. Finally it carries 
with it an ordering power that brings inde- 
pendent mastery. Patient work in leadlng 
your children to see what there is in a 
lesson, in selecting out the most essential 
thing, and the subordinate things; and in 
grasping these relations, will prove worth 
while. 

Recitation and Study Periods.—This 
work of fixing the study habits of your chil- 
dren is just as important as the recitation, 
and just as much under your control. 
The study periods should be arranged with 
the same care and should be insisted upon 
with the same regularity as the recitations. 
As a rule the study period should be as far 
removed as possible from the recitation. 
After children are old enough to prepare 
lessons from assignments the study period 
of a subject should never immediately pre- 
cede its recitation. A lesson should be pre- 
pared for eternity and not for the recita- 
tion, and the habit should be fixed early. 
With your working schedule you can insist 
upon a strict observance of the study 
periods. Let a recitation go occasionally 
and do quiet, individual work among your 


pupils. A workshop with the busy hum of - 


industry is what a school-room ought to be 
and it is a sure sign of good teaching. 
Home Study.—I said that the real test of 
a teacher’s success may be the degree in 
which he gets in touch with all his pupils 
and keeps them working up to the best 
there is in them. In order to do this he 
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must deal with each individual. The ad- | 
vance in a subject may be determined by 
the average ability of the class or even by 
the ability of its weakest members. But 
the width and depth of investigation must | 
be determined by the strength of each in- | 
dividual. Now, while the class as a whole | 
covers a certain amount of work in the sub- | 
ject the teacher can direct the individual 
members in supplementary work giving | 
each one an opportunity to go as deep into 
the topics in hand as he can with the ma- | 
terial at hand. To illustrate, the work that 


the class as a whole is to do upon some | 


movement in history, say the Ordinance of | 


1787, may be limited. But there is a field | 
for very wide research. Now, suppose the | 


teacher has at hand some data for this in- 
vestigation. Here is an opportunity to call 
into play individual effort and to assign in- 


which the pupil can do without worry to 
himself or his parents. Or suppose some 
little piece of apparatus would be helpful 
to the teacher in making clear some points 


in history or geography. Here is an op- | 


portunity to use the skill of some boy on 
the farm. To illustrate, a little model of 
the primitive cotton-gin, or a simple loom 
might throw much light upon social and in- 
dustrial problems in the history of our 
people. To the resourceful teacher every 


| himself at the same time. 





subject will suggest many things to occupy 
the attention of the boys and girls. 

Written Work.—The value of written 
work can not be overestimated. Frequent 
use should be made of it for recitations, 
reviews and examinations. In the recita- 
tion it will serve to present the independent 
thought of each individual and it will give 
splendid training in English expression. In 
reviews it will reveal the powers of organi- 
zation and expression. To be of value 
every paper handed in should be carefully 
gone over by the teacher with corrections 
and suggestions for improvement. Indeed, 
written work is worse than worthless if | 
this is not done. And then the examina- 
tion has its place and it is important. Not | 
that I would have you exaggerate its im- 
portance or hold it over the pupils as a | 
menace or threat, or that I would put very 
large stress upon it as a basis for promo- 
tion. But it has a place in school work,’ | 
and if given under right conditions there, | 
will be no dread. A large part of the 
adverse criticism that has been made 
against examinations is mere drivel and has 
come more largely from teachers who do 
not like to work than from healthy wide- 
awake pupils themselves. I think I should | 
seldom announce beforehand any written 
work which I wanted to serve as a test. It 


is a part of education to learn to meet the 
conditions that confront us. In life the 
problems are not generally posted. We 
come up against them and must think on 
our feet. In the crowded rural school, 
then, the examination should serve some 
such purposes as these: (1) It should en- 
able the teacher to examine his pupils and 
(2) It should 
aid the pupil in thinking. (3) It should 
aid the pupil in the expression of good Eng- 
lish. (4) It should reveal to the pupil his 
mastery of the points in question. (5) It 
should scrve to make the pupil more self- 
reliant. (6) It should enable the teacher 
at times to do double work in the school 
room. Of course, this all means work for 
you. But it will pay. The suggestions I 


| made above in regard to home work and 
| these in regard to written work are in 
teresting profitable home work. And the | 
work should always be interesting work | 


keeping with the pedagogical principles that 
expression must keep pace with impression 


| —that construction must equal instruction. 
| The child must be encouraged to use that 


which he takes in. Herein lies the value of 
manual training. 

The Boy on the Farm Again.—It is just 
in his ability to do things that the boy on 
the farm has a better chance to succeed 


| than the town or city boy. And it is be- 


cause the boy on the farm has work to do. 
He is well trained in the expressive side of 
life. It is expression, too, that amounts to 
something, and in it he gets the notion that 


| there is work to do in the world—that life 
| is not all play. Now, if you can use these 


good qualities in your school work, well and 


| good. And if you can use them in build- 


ing in the community a larger regard for 
labor and a supreme respect for the farm 
and its problems that will keep the boys in 


| the country it will be all the better for the 
| boys and the nation in the years to come. 
| Of course, if a young man really believes 


that he will have better opportunities for 
himself and for what he would do for 


| humanity by going to the city, he should 


go. He can succeed, as scores who have 


| preceded him to the city are succeeding. 


But let him remember that farm work is 
just as important, just as honorable, just 
as clean, that it requires just as much 
ability, and that it is just as remunerative 
as any work he will find to do. 

Last Day Suggestions—The close of 
your term may be made profitable to the 


| community by arranging a definite pro- 
| gram of your work and sending it to the 


patrons with an invitation to be present 
at least part of the time. Two or three 


| days could be taken up in oral examina- 


tions. A schedule of these should be made 
and dignified, interesting examinations con- 
ducted. You can make a careful prepara- 
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tion and conduct an oral quiz. Or you can 
make a careful list of the questions you 
wish to ask, write them on slips and let 
the children draw their questions. This 
device serves to keep interest alive. In ad- 
dition to oral examinations an exhibit of 
written work, drawings and models may 
be made. If there is also the entertainment 
feature it can carry with it a dignity and 
an influence for better things in education 
by selecting that which is worth while for 
the occasion. Whatever you can do to pro- 
mote a healthful, educational interest in 
your community will be so much gain for 
the cause in which we are engaged. 
Emerson must have been thinking of teach- 
ers when he wrote: “To help the young 
soul, add energy, inspire hope, and blow the 
coals into a useful flame; to redeem defeat 
by new thought, by firm action, that is not 
easy, that is the work of divine men.” 


THE MOST FAMOUS STORY IN 
THE WORLD. 


BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS. 
< e continents have lately been ringing 
with the vile scandals associated with 
a recent murder in the “fast set” of New 
York city. Thus is the world ever freshly 
reminded of the unchanging verity of the 
most familiar story in all literature, that 
of the Prodigal son, which the Sunday 
Schools have recently been studying. The 
tale is no mere fable. It is a transcript of 
actual life; and almost every observer of 
wide experience can furnish an astonishing 
present-day parallel from his own knowl- 
edge. It has happened more than once that 
when a preacher has spoken upon this story 
some prodigal has arisen to charge him 
with making public the story of the latter’s 
life. 

The prodigal is a factor in the life of 
to-day. Hidden from the gaze of the many 
by a dress-suit, or lurking in the shadow 
of a great fortune or of eminent respect- 
ability, is many a son who has broken his 
father’s heart by turning his back upon 
home and by consorting with the swine. 
This may all be so without the world’s 
knowledge; the startling double life of the 
victim of the New York tragedy recalls 
the sober truth that everybody lives two 
lives—one of business and of routine habit 
and external conditions and actions, and 
the other within his own breast. It is pos- 
sible for one to be a prodigal without ever 
appearing in the company of the base and 
the vile. The glimpses occasionally to be 
caught of the putrid imaginations of out- 
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wardly respectable persons are disturbingly 
suggestive. 

One school of literature demands fiction 
without a moral teaching. Not so the 
present story. It is told to illustrate a 
great truth. The reason for its relation 
lies in the two sentences which introduce 
these three parables of grace. These are 
the key to the narrative; without them its 
meaning may not certainly be unlocked. 
Here is the significant introduction: “ Now 
all the publicans and sinners were drawing 
near unto him for to hear him. And both 
the Pharisees and the scribes murmured, 
saying, This man receiveth sinners, and 
eateth with them.” 

That was the reproach of Jesus then; 
it is his praise now. He cares for the com- 
mon people. I once heard a blatant dunce 
declare, “ Christ came to found an intel- 
lectual aristocracy.” Jesus came to found 
no aristocracy, except in holiness, and that 
by its very nature is no aristocracy, but a 
humble, self-effacing brotherhood of people 
unaware of their own goodness. His king- 
dom is not a selection of the self- 
righteous, but a reunion of the lowly, sin- 
cere, penitent and heart-hungry. A sinner, 
sorry for his sin, is surer of a welcome with 
God than the proud and _ self-assertive 
Pharisee. This is the meaning of this par- 
able, which Farrar calls “ A divine’ epitome 
of the wandering of man, and the love of 
God, such as no literature has ever equalled 
* * * Put in one scale all that Confucius 
or Sakya Mouni or Zoroaster or Socrates 
ever wrote or said—and they wrote and 
said many beautiful and holy words—and 
~put in the other the parable of the Prodigal 
Son * * * and can any candid spirit doubt 
which scale would outweigh the other in 
eternal preciousness?” 

The central figure of this story is a 
“green” youth; he was an unripe soul. 
He thought that “the old man” was 
“slow,” that the home life was “ dead,” 
and that he “knew it all,” which last was 
a sure proof of his immaturity. Nobody 
is so distrustful of his own infallibility as 
the man of knowledge and wisdom. This 
youth was still in the veal period. 

So he got his share of the family fortune, 
and played the fool with it in “the far 
country,’ until it was gone and he was 
reduced to the lot peculiarly loathsome to 
a Jew, that of a swineherd. At last, so 


hungry that he was minded to eat the very: 


food of the swine, he “came to himself” 
and went home. This experience, bitter 
and deep, made a man of him. True, it 
perpetually saddened his life, and left in- 
effaceable scars and robbed him of the 
purity which is the sweetest fountain of 
joy; but this was the price he paid for his 
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folly. The man who “sows wild oats” in 
his youth will reap tares in his old age. 
“The bird with the broken pinion never 
soared as high again.” Ask any man of 
the world, who has repented of youthful 
folly, and he will bid boys to preserve their 
first sincerity and purity, as they would pre- 
serve their lives. 

Living with the pigs, the Prodigal learned 
what it is to be a man. He “came to him- 
self”; he had been beside himself before. 
And when any man comes to himself he 
comes to- God. “Lord, show me myself; 
Lord, show me thyself,’ was a childhood 
prayer which some men have not outgrown. 
In the light of a true revelation of his own 
character he sees the real nature of his 
father; nowhere is the beauty of the old 
home more truly understood than by the 
prodigals in the far country. 

In the long run, home folks are best 
friends. Sentimental youth thinks that 
some new-found and quickly lost “ affinity ” 
appreciates him more truly than the mem- 
bers of his own family. As the years pass, 
he learns better; no one is quite so in- 
terested in him, or so true to him, as his 
own blood kin. After the Prodigal’s boon 
companions, upon whom he had wasted his 
fortune, had cast him off, his father waited 
for his return. Out in Colorado a few 


days ago I met a youth, still semi-intoxi- 


cated, who had been up in Leadville, where 
in a saloon he had been cheated of a large 
roll of money and even his watch which 
was an heirloom. When I saw him he was 
on his way home to tell it all to his father. 

The stupendous, revolutionary and almost 
incomprehensible truth which Jesus came 
to teach is that God is a father. All his 
attributes are those of a good father. As 
President James D. Moffat recently said, 
“The Church has long emphasized the 
sovereignty of the Father; now we are 
emphasizing the fatherhood of the Sover- 
eign,” 

The wise father grants his son liberty, 
“compulsory virtue is no virtue.” It 
breaks the father’s heart— and how many 
father’s hearts are breaking to-day from 
this cause!—to see his boy going into the 
far country of sin; but he is a son and not 
a slave, so he must let him go. The liberty 
which God allows to man is essential to 
man’s manliness; God seeks us for sons, 
not puppets; and without free will char- 
acter is impossible. 

The picture of this father, who is God, 
patiently waiting, day after day, week after 
week, month after month, year after year, 
is unspeakably touching. He knew the son 
would come back some day, even though it 
might not be until his garish world had 
cast him out. Ah, the homes that wait 
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and watch; the windows where the light 
burns all the night through, and the doors 
that are never locked! They may have the 
comfort that God understands all about it, 
for he, too, is doing this. 

This father saw his son afar off; much 
watching had made his vision keen. On 
the instant he was up and running, and with 
no thought of stiff knees or the burden of 
years; his eager heart lent speed to his 
feet. Then he fell on his son’s neck, break- 
ing down in the tumult of joy, and kissed 
him—“ kissed him again and again ”—not 
giving the embarrassed and overwhelmed 
young man opportunity to utter his care- 
fully prepared speech of penitence. He 
was forgiven; the hideous past was over; 
a new day of happiness had dawned for 
both. 

There is a place in heaven for the for- 
given; God takes back wanderers. He 
gives another chance. He does not hold 
old scores, or nag about long-gone and 
once-forgiven offense as some earthly fami- 
lies do. He rejoices that he has back a 
son. Transgressions are blotted out, all 
things are made new. The whole gospel is 
summed up in a “personal ” that is some- 
times seen in the daily papers: “ All for- 
given, Come home.” 

Here enters the jealous elder brother, 
self-satisfied, consciously virtuous and in a 
pet because of all this ado which was made 
over the returned prodigal. His was a 
small, self-centered soul. He represented 
that Puritanism which is willing to let the 
sinner rot in his sins so long as it is safe 
and comfortable itself. A prig and a 
Pharisee was this older brother, lacking the 
vital spark of true religion, which is 
brotherliness. He wanted to know why a 
fuss had not been made over his immaculate 
self, instead of over this soiled and scarred 
penitent. The elder brother’s — righteous- 
ness has apparently done little for him. If 
a man’s religion does not make him kind 
and charitable it may be doubted whether 
it will eventually open the door for him into 
any region of bliss. Small wonder the 
father spent his days in looking for the 
wastrel boy instead of associating with this 
older son. 

The eventful experiences of heaven are 
not caused by the formation of new worlds 
out of chaos; nor by great works of crea- 
tion in the unimagined borders of limitless 
space; nor by the production of new sym- 
phonies of praise by the celestial choir 
about the throne of God. The greatest 
gladness of glory is over the finding of the 
lost, the return of the wanderer, the peni- 
tence of the erring. 

We may read this deep meaning in the 
exuberance of the Prodigal’s father. He 
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needs have brought forth the best robe and 
a family ring to rehabilitate the boy in the 
eyes of the community. The fatted calf 
must be killed that the household and neigh- 
borhood may feast. It is “meet to make 
merry and be glad; for this thy brother 
was dead, and is alive again; and was lost, 
and is found.” Or, to quote the Teacher 
himself, “ Even so, I say unto you there is 
joy in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth.” 

The far country is remoteness from God. 
Everyone who comes to himself leaves the 
far country. Memories of home are the 
bitterest sorrow of the prodigal. There is 
nothing in the far country of sin that per- 
manently satisfies a human soul. Famine 
is inevitable in the far country. There are 
plenty of boon companions for the prosper- 
ous in the far country, but no real friends. 
The far country is a long way from home, 
but there is a straight path back. “A good 
time” is impossible with bad people. At 
first feast with the swells; at last feast with 
the swine; that is the programme of the 
“far country.” 


CARL SCHURZ.* 


“ FELIX ADLER. 


the Rhine. At nineteen he was a lieu- 
tenant in the army of revolution which 
was fighting the government and was de- 
feated. Then he came to the United States 
and in a few years he passed to the front 
in public affairs. He took part in the first 
presidential campaign of Abraham Lincoln. 
He was in the convention which nominated 
Lincoln. He was major-general in the 
Civil War. He was a senator of the United 
States from Missouri. And he was Secre- 
tary of the Interior under President Hayes. 
An astonishing fact of his career is the 
marvelous transformation within him, an 
utter stranger. When a mere boy he takes 
part in a revolution. Many of you here on 
these benches are older than he was at the 
time when he had already achieved fame— 
a boy of nineteen famous throughout the 
country. Then he comes to a new country 
and immediately becomes a man of tre- 
mendous influence in a country whose 
language he had been unable to speak. He 
acquired it in a very short time and be- 
came an illustrious and commanding figure, 
so important a man that he was sent by 
President Grant after his first inauguration 
to be our minister at the Court of Spain. 
And then he passed on to one of the most 





* Extracts from an address made by Felix 
Adler at Hampton Institute, May 21, 1906. 
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important branches of the United States, 
the Senate, and afterwards, as I said, be- 
came cabinet minister. 

I want to tell you just one or two facts 
about the man that account for this illus- 
trious career. He had a very winning per- 
sonality. The men who get on in the world 
are the men who have the winning way. 
This is a thing which cannot be analyzed, 
for which there is no prescription, but 
which we can describe as the way of those 
who have a natural genius for fellowship, 
for human fellowship. That he possessed. 
He was a poet, one of those who never 
write. He expressed it in action. He had 
a friend born on the Rhine, that most 
legendary of all streams, full of poetry and 
romance. This man was his friend, first 
as teacher and then as comrade, and he was 
also a verse maker; his name was Kinkle. 
He believed in German liberty. He fought 
as Carl Schurz did to win liberty. They 
struggled for a constitution. Then came 
the defeat. Kinkle was arrested and con- 
demned to imprisonment in a fortress for 
life but the King of Prussia changed the 
sentence to imprisonment at hard labor for 
life. Mr. Schurz meantime was a young 
lieutenant in the army that was besieged in 
one of the strongest fortresses. When it 
capitulated Mr. Schurz and another friend 
knew that they would be shot or captured 
and managed to escape under the walls 
through an old dilapidated door which had 
escaped attention. Having made his es- 
cape, after many adventures he succeeded 
in crossing the line and in passing over into 
the French territory. Here he was safe. 
At last he went to Switzerland and when 
he arrived there he heard that is friend 
Kinkle had been condemned to hard labor 
for life and so, having barely escaped him- 
self, he at once, with an instinct of chivalry, 
turned back. He had just reached safety. 
Remember what that meant. At last he 
felt that his life was safe, but no sooner had 
he crossed the frontier than he at once 
threw off the guard for himself and under 
an assumed name returned to the heart of 
the enemy’s country in order to rescue his 
friend. And ina most romantic way which 
I cannot now fully describe he bribed one 
of the jailers and by night this man who 
had been condemned to imprisonment for 
life and who was alreary sickening under 
the effect of confinement was taken to the 


garret under the roof of the prison, at-- 


tached to a rope, and let down, Mr. Schurz 
being below with a carriage, ready to drive 
to the nearest frontier. 

After that he went to England and soon 
came to the United States. What was it 
gave him such a tremendous influence in 
the United States? It was due to another 
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trait in his character—his intense feeling 
for liberty, not only for himself but for 
others. He had an ardent belief in the 
right of the slave to be a free man. And 
at that time, in the fifties, before the re- 
publicans had elected their first president, 
it was very difficult to say whether the 
Germans would take up the cause of the 
slave or follow the example of many in the 
Western states and become democrats. 
Many Germans joined the democratic party 
because the name democrat in Europe 
meant freedom. Mr. Schurz was a man 
who realized that at that time the demo-’ 
cratic party was untrue to the principles 
of Jefferson and that the new republican 
party was taking up the issue and standing 
for the rights of man. And so he threw 
the whole weight of his influence on the 
Germans, especially in the West, and swung 
them over into the republican party. That 
was one of his greatest achievements. He 
accomplished it because he was such an 
intense believer in liberty. 

Again Mr. Schurz deserved gratitude for 
his introduction of the merit system into 
the Department of the Interior. He was 
the first man in the Government who prac- 
tically enforced the civil service system. 
He was the man who made a beginning 
of checking the devastation of the forests 
of the United States, the first to introduce 
the scientific culture of forests. He was 
one of the greatest influences in the country 
in favor of sound money. Again and again 
in national campaigns Schurz went to the 
front. It was he who carried Ohio in the 
battle between sound money and silver. 
That victory in Ohio turned the scale. 

One thing more I want to say: Mr. 
Schurz was a German. He was born in 
Germany. He never ceased to be a Ger- 
man, never ceased to love the German 
language, German music, and all that, and 
yet he was minister to Spain, senator of the 
United States, and cabinet minister. 
can you combine the two? 


only too anxious for it to be forgotten that 


they were born beyond the boundary of the | 


United States. Not so Mr. Schurz. He 
was always very proud of being a son of 
the Rhine country, yet he was an American 
citizen of the highest type. Prince Bis- 
marck invited him to return to Germany 
and enter the service of the Emperor. He 
said, “No, I shall never enter the service 
of the German Emperor. I am an Ameri- 
can citizen.” I want to leave this idea with 
you. He believed that in this country the 
Anglo-Saxon race should have a_para- 
mount influence, that the language must re- 
main the language of this people, that the 
political institutions of the Anglo-Saxons 





How | 
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foreigners who come to this country are | 
| at once starts off until he also is exhausted, 
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must be the political institutions of this 
people, but he also believed that those other 
races that are not Anglo-Saxon have a 
right in this country, that they are not to 
creep through life as if they were under- 
lings and be merely tolerated, or at best 
allowed to eat the crusts that fall from the 
common table. No, he believed that all 
the races that are here represented that 
are not Anglo-Saxon should accept from 
the Anglo-Saxon race its leadership but 
that it is their privilege and duty to add 
their best racial gifts to the new nationality 
which is being formed in these United 
States, and that he is a true American citi- 
zen, whether Anglo-Saxon or not, who re- 
membering his race and his origin, is 
sedulous and loyal at all times to develop 
only the best and noblest traits of his race 
that he may lay them as his offering on the 
altar of our common republic. 


THE KAFFIR TELEGRAPH. 


ENTION has been frequently made 
during the recent native troubles in 
South Africa of the “ Kaffir telegraph,” the 
strange system by which news of any im- 
portance is communicated from one ex- 
treme of the native territories to the other 
with almost incredible rapidity, and the 
working of which, it has been stated, is still 
a mystery to the white man. 

This latter statement is scarcely correct. 
Numbers of up-country residents, traders, 
and the like are well acquainted with many 
of the ways in which communication passes 
from tribe to tribe. 

When a chief receives a message he 
selects a fast runner, and, gives him the 
words, and instructs this man to run in 
a given direction as fast as he can—horses 
are never used in this work—until he is 
exhausted. When he can run no longer he 
enters the nearest kraal, selects the chief 
man, gives him the words, and this man in 
his turn picks out his fastest runner, who 


when he acts in a similar way. 

It is not an enviable task carrying a 
chief’s message at night, for the native is 
always suspicious of cattle thieves. As- 
segais and guns are handy, and the man 
who dashes past kraal in the dark may 


| possibly come to a sudden stop with an 


assegai or a bullet through him; but, fail- 
ing this extreme method he is liable, when 
near the borders, to be seized by the native 
police as a suspicious character. With re- 
lays of runners like this a hundred miles 
can be covered in twenty-four hours. 

The system of “calling messages” is 
largely used by the natives in war time. 
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The air in South Africa is so dry that 


sound carries a very long way. Native | 


messengers are stationed at the tops of hills 
to call messages to each other. It is no 
exaggeration to say that they can make 
themselves heard and carry on conversa- 
tion a quarter of a mile distant; but for 
obvious reasons they cannot be stationed so 
close together, so a system of signalling by 
this means is not followed in such a case 
as I am trying to describe. 

A white man named Groom had settled 
down among the Pondos and adopted their 
ways and, except for the trifling difference 
of color, was to all intent a Kaffir himself. 
This man once, in answer to an argument 
which took place outside the store in Mount 
Frese, offered to have a message delivered 
in Komgha, about 200 miles away, on the 
day after the one on which we were speak- 
ing, and a note was accordingly written to 
a storekeeper in that village and given him. 
On the second morning a Kaffir walked into 
the store in Komgha and placed the paper 
in the storekeeper’s hand and walked out; 
but we never found out how this had been 
accomplished. 


A DEVICE FOR MENTAL DRILL. 





HEETS of manila wrapping paper will 
serve very well and they are not ex- 
pensive. The writing should be large and 
plain so as it be easily read by the whole 
class from their seats. Fasten the sheets 
together at the top like a chart. 
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When the children are ready for work | 


each one should have a small slip of paper 
with consecutive numbers written corres- 
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(2) Eight times a number, divided by 4, 
multiplied by 6, divided by 3, multiplied by 
5, divided by 2 and diminished by 7 times 
the number, equals how many times the 
number ? 

(3) 7-8 of 96 are how many times three- 
fifths of 10? 

(4) A bought 60 sheep, and sold 1-3 of 
them to B, and three-fifths of the remainder 
to C; how many sheep had he remaining? 

(5) Three-fifths of $40 is 2 times what 


| A gave for a bureau; what was the cost 


of the bureau? 

(6) What part of a bushel is 114 pecks? 

(7) How long is the edge of a cube 
whose total surface measures 24 square 
inches? . 

(8) What is the cost of 100 eggs at 18 
cents a dozen? 

(9) What part of February, 1907, are the 
first 20 days? 

(10) A border 2 inches wide is placed 
around a card Io inches square; which is 
larger, the card or the border, and how 
much larger? 

ANSWERS: (1) I5 cows. (2) two times. 
(3) 14 times. (4) 16 sheep. (5) $12. (6) 
¥%. (7) two inches. (8) $1.50. (9) 5-7. 


(10) the card, by four square inches. 


ANSWER TO PRAYER. 


BY REV. W. T. WORTH. 

ha these hard, materialistic times we are 
so liable to grow incredulous concern- 
ing the ability and tender oversight of our 
Heavenly Father, that it is well to gain 


| strength for our faith from well-accredited 


ponding to those of the problems. Pencils | 
should be ready, not in the hands of the | 


pupils, but lying on the desks. 
to be written but the answers. 

The teacher brings to view the first sheet 
containing a problem which is read by the 


Nothing is | 


events which show Him: to be wonderfully 
near. The following account, lately given 
me by the lady who was the principal per- 
son in the story, is a very striking illustra- 


| tion of this truth; and it is vouched for by 


pupils silently. When a reasonable time | 


has been given, the teacher says, “ Write.” 


On the signal all take pencils and write the | 


answers. On the word “ Ready” from the 
teacher, all return their pencils to the desks, 
and a leaf of the chart is turned, exposing 
another problem which is treated in the 
same way. 


If any one does not have the | 


answer, he writes a cross or a dash opposite | 


the corresponding number. 

Here is a list to begin with. The time 
for each of these should not exceed a 
minute, and if the pupils have had fairly 
good training, considerably less than a 
minute will suffice for some of them: 

(1) A man sold 13 cows, then bought 
10, and then had 12; how many had he at 
first? 


the man whose dog was God’s agent in the 
hour of her need. 

“One winter we lived on a lonely New 
Hampshire country road, only one farm 
house being near. One morning, the 
weather promising to be fair, my husband 
and little son left me to go to a neighboring 
town ten miles away, expecting to return at 
night. I did not mind being alone as I was 
busy about the house; but, toward noon, I 
noticed dark clouds rapidly rising, and the 
wind began to blow, and soon snowflakes 
covered the ground. Still I did not feel 


| anxious, but kept a watchful eye down the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


mountain road, although I knew it was 
hardly time to expect my loved ones to re- 
turn. The darkness came on swiftly, and 


| the storm increased in violence until it 


seemed as if the roof of the house would be 
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torn off—every old shingle apparently vy- 
ing with its neighbor in its hurry to be 
gone. 

“ Jardly daring to breathe, but longing 
to scream, I lighted a fire in the great fire- 
place, and the flames threw their ruddy 
glow over the room. As I began to realize 
that I was all alone, I grew more fright- 
ened and I thought, ‘I cannot stay here all 
this night alone.’ Not only was the storm 
to be dreaded, but, early in the day, I had 
seen two most vicious looking men go by 
on their way to the village. I knew that 
they lived in an old shanty below us. They 
had called once to seek shelter from a slight 
shower; and, I thought, they will surely 
think we would give them shelter from 
such a storm as this. I did not know what 
to do, for they were never known to come 
away sober from the village. I made up 
my mind to get to my neighbor’s house. 
When I opened the door the wind nearly 
took me off my feet, and, blinded by the 
snow and sleet, I hastily shut the door and 
went back into the lighted room. But I 
could not rest. I wandered from room to 
room, and it seemed as if I should be insane 
from fright; for never before had I experi- 
enced a mountain storm. I have passed 
through many storms since then, but that 
stands out with a prominence which will 
not allow it to be ever forgotten. Going to 
the window and peering out into the dark- 
ness, I suddenly felt prompted to pray— 
not for my family’s return, for I hoped they 
were sheltered from the storm—but I 
prayed, ‘ Give me strength, O Lord, to over- 
come this fear!’ And before I finished 
my prayer it was answered. Above the 
roar of the storm I heard, under my win- 
dow, the barking of my neighbor’s huge 
dog. I let him in, all covered as he was 
with snow, and he walked over to the fire, 
and lay down, and looked up into my face 
with an almost human intelligence, as if he 
would say, ‘ You needn’t be afraid; I’ll take 
care of you.’ With a thankful heart I lay 
down and slept sweetly all night. 

“The owner of the dog told me the next 
day that in all the years he had owned him 
never had he known him to leave his mat 
at night; but for two hours they had tried 
to keep him in, and at last, fearing they 
would get no sleep if he stayed, they opened 
the door, and he bounded away into the 
storm toward our house.” 

The lady adds: “ Now by what instinct 
was he guided? 


trouble? I believed then, and believe now, 
that God sent him.” 
To the above we add, says George T. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


Did he know that the one | 
who had fed and petted him was in deep | 
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tion—how the birds return to their nests 
every spring—how the. carrier pigeons and 
dogs and cats find their way (long dis- 
tances) to their homes—how mother cows 
have shown anxiety when miles away from 
their young that are being killed, etc., etc., 
the more we shall be filled with wonder.— 
Zion Herald. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


BY J. N. PATRICK. 


UT your indolent, restless, pupils to 
copying selections from their readers. 
or histories. Require them to copy the 
same selection until it has been neatly and 
correctly copied. Do not worry about the 
amount of work copying requires of them, 
nor the long quiet which accompanies the 
exercise. Few other school exercises will 
do as much for pupils in the acquisition of 
good English and the study of habit. 

Pupils should not be detained after the 
regular school hours for any cause whatso- 
ever. Detention only irritates them. Idle- 
ness cannot be cured by any such cheap 
device. The only real cure for poor lessons 
is industry, and the only way to get an idle 
pupil to study is to interest him. It is thus 
clear that the remedy for idleness and the 
consequent poor lessons must be found in 
the teacher. If the cheap devices of un- 
trained and incompetent boys and girls 
should change idle and inattentive pupils 
to studious and attentive ones, the science 
of education and the art of instruction 
would be easily mastered. 

Concert recitation counts for little or 
nothing. It divides the class into leaders 
and followers. It masses them. Method 
should individualize. It denies the teacher 
an opportunity to know the shirkers and 
the inattentive. If used at all it should be 
only on very sleepy occasions. 

A teacher who speaks in a tone lower 
than the average will soon have followers 
among his pupils. Teachers should speak 
distinctly and with sufficient energy and 
volume of voice to be heard in any part 
of an ordinary schoolroom. Pupils of all 
ages imitate their teachers. Teachers are 
the pupils’ ideals. The habits which pupils 
form in school usually accompanv them 
throughout life. One correct habit firmly 
fixed in early life is more valuable than a 
score of text-book facts. Correct habits 
are real values. The aim of education is 
right conduct. 

Require pupils to correct their own mis- 
takes in the class. Pupils are made alert 


Angell, publisher of Our Dumb Animals, | by knowing that they ‘will be called upon to 


that the more we study the animal crea- 


correct their mistakes. The only safe 
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plan is to call on the blunderer again and 
require him to correct himself. Make the 
recitation of each pupil so exhaustive that 
he will soon see himself. Do not feed him 
with questions, but draw him out. The 
teacher who can lead an indifferent pupil 
to see himself, understands the art of in- 
struction. No pupil was ever awakened 
from a schoolhouse slumber by a telling 
or talking teacher. 

Experience is valuable only when it is of 
the right kind. Experience of any kind 
without the inspiration, suggestion, and 
guidance of high ideals is always destruc- 
tive. This self-evident fact is especially 
applicable to the work of the teacher. Ex- 
perience is often the greatest obstacle in 
the way of a teacher’s success. Success de- 
pends upon ideals. 


os 


OUR RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE. 


BY JUDSON D. TRIMMER. 
“SOMPARATIVELY few people have 
any idea of how the postoffice depart- | 
ment of the United States secures its rail- | 
way mail clerks, in fact, most people do 
not know that they are government officials, 
but suppose they are employes of the rail- 
road. 

In January, 1883, congress passed what 
is known as the civil service law, which 
established a civil service commission. 
This commission is composed of three mem- 
bers, not more than two of whom are 
members of the same political party. The 
purpose of the law was to establish within 
certain branches of the United States ser- 
vice a merit system whereby appointments 
could be made on the basis of demonstrated 
fitness. 

Prior to the enactment and enforcement 
of this law appointments to the office of 
railway mail clerk were made on recom- 
mendation of a congressman or United 
States senator and given in return for ser- 
vices rendered the successful candidates 
during political campaigns, and with the 
repeated changes occasioned by the suc- 
cesses and failures to election of congress- | 
men, the mail service suffered as each | 
newly elected congressman rewarded many | 
of his friends with these appointments, and | 
men who had formerly learned the business | 
were thrown out of office. Mails were | 
greatly delayed and mis-sent, as many times | 
appointments were given to physically in- | 
competent, uneducated men, who were very 
slow to learn, which hampered good service | 
to a great extent. It became apparent that 
certain educational and physical tests of | 
an applicant’s ability would be necessary | 
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before the business of forwarding the mails 
could be carried on smoothly. 

The postoffice department now requires 
as able-bodied men for the railway mail 
service as the war department does for the 
army. All applicants for examination must 
be citizens of the United States, at least 
eighteen years of age and not more than 
thirty-five. As the work is very severe and 
exacting, physical examinations are re- 
quired and must be made by reputable 
physicians who are graduates of recognized 
medical schools. The applicant must not 
weight less than 135 pounds, and must be at 
least five feet six inches in height and not 
lacking, physically, in any particular. Any 
applicant who has any of the following 
defects will not be permitted to take the 
civil service examination: Loss or crippling 
of a hand, arm, leg or foot; loss of an eye 
or the use of glasses for any reason; rup- 
ture in any degree; variococile in any form; 
heart disease or defective hearing, speech 
or sight. Any applicant who attempts to de- 
ceive in height, weight or age will be barred 
from all future examinations. Persons 
who are addicted to the habitual use of 
intoxicating beverages to excess, or anyone 
who has made a false statement or is guilty 
of fraud or deceit in connection with his 
application, or who has been guilty of crime 
or notoriously disgraceful conduct ‘will not 
be examined. 

Examinations are usually held twice a 
year, in the spring and fall, and are held 
in two or more places in each state, appli- 
cants always being notified by the civil ser- 
vice commission where and when to appear. 
~The examination is of the second grade 
and consists of: 

Spelling —Twenty words of average dif- 
ficulty. 

Arithmetic.—Five problems covering 
simple addition, subtraction, division, multi- 
plication and common and decimal frac- 
tions. 

Letter writing—The competitor being 
required to write a letter of not less than 
150 words on one of two given subjects. 
This exercise is designed to test the com- 
petitor’s knowledge of simple English and 
general intelligence. 

Copying.—Simply to copy a printed para- 
graph. 

Geography of the United States.—Five 
questions on the location of important 
cities, capes, rivers, bays, bounding states, 
etc. 

Systems of transportation—This exer- 
cise consists of questions on short routes, 
junction points, etc., in the states that form 
the railway mail division of which each 
competitor is a resident. ; 

Reading addresses——The competitor 1s 
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taken into an adjoining room and is ex- 
amined individually by being required to 
read aloud the names and addresses on 
twenty-five postal cards in as much less 
time than five minutes as is possible. The 
writing is very hard to read and much re- 
sembles the trail of a fly that had fallen 
into an inkwell. 

Applicants are required to finish their 
examination in five hours and must make 
a general average of 70 per cent. to become 
eligible for appointment. Notice of stand- 
ing is always sent to each person examined, 
whether they are successful or fail to pass. 
The names of all those who stand above 70 
per cent. are placed on the register of 
eligibles, the highest appearing first, the 
others following in order. The period of 
eligibility for appointments is one year 
from the date of entering the name on the 
register, which entry is made soon after 
the examination papers have been marked. 
Successfully passing the examination does 
not insure appointment. As the highest 
mark is 100 per cent. and the lowest that 
gives eligibility is 70, it stands to reason 
that the nearer a mark is to 100 the more 
likely it is that the person’s name may be 
reached within the period of eligibility. As 
the number of persons examined for this 
position is greatly in excess of the num- 
ber appointed, only those who stand high 
on the registers have any prospect of ap- 
pointment. It is said that those who have 


grades below 88 per cent. have but little | 


hope of a position. 


When appointment is made it usually | 


carries with it a salary of $800 per annum. 


After the appointee has served not less | 
than six full months and learned certain | 1lles i : ; 
work he is promoted to grade two and $900 | been kept bristling with English soldiers 
per annum. Each promotion thereafter ad- | 


vances him one grade and increases his | 


salary $100 per annum until he reaches 
grade five at $1,500 per annum. 
In a short time after enterine the service 


these men develop a wonderful faculty of | 
memorizing, and they have at the end of | 


their tongues more knowledge concerning | > i to t : 
| there was little likelihood of any war with 


| the United States, so ships and men were 


their particular line of work than is re- 
quired in any other profession, trade or 
occupation. 
in the service three years or more will have 


learned more than 12,000 postoffices and | 


would be prepared to tell you instantly how 


to send a letter to almost any part of the | 


earth and have it go by the quickest possible 
route. They are acquainted with the train 
schedules of several states and know all the 
connections made by other roads as well as 
those on their own line. 

Postal rules and regulations are very 


strict, and they are so rigidly enforced that | 
no one except postal officials and railroad | 


LIFE ON SUMMER ISLES. 





Most of those who have been | 
the great loss of Bermudan revenue. 
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men in the performance of their duty are 
permitted in the mail cars, and for this 
reason the outside world does not have the 
slightest conception of the great amount of 
work these men perform or of the perfect 
system by which the mails are forwarded. 
For the reason that the nature of their 
work is so exacting and is performed in 
crowded quarters, under many unfavorable 
circumstances, and owing to the large 
amount of study necessary to keep informed 
on the hundreds of changes occurring, clerks 
are- required to be on duty only about half 
the time, the greater portion of them work- 
ing six days, then having six days for rest 
and study. 

The personnel of the service is made up 
of men from all walks of life, but the 
greater portion of those who have entered 
since the civil service rule has been adopted 
were formerly teachers in country schools. 
They undoubtedly realize that $800 a year 
to start, and gradual promotion to $1,500, 
is a much greater sum than they could earn 
teaching during the winter months and 
working on the farm or at an equally unre- 
munerative employment in summer, and it 
is said they make excellent clerks. They 
pass the examination, usually, with higher 
grades than those who are not so fresh 
from school, and who have forgotten rules 
and methods necessary to pass the educa- 
tional tests required to secure appointment. 
—Middle West Advocate. 


LIFE ON THE SUMMER ISLES. 


ECAUSE the Bermuda Islands lie with- 
in 680 miles of New York, they have 


and sailors, guns and ships, says the 
World’s Work. All these soldiers have had 
to be fed, paid and lodged, and so the gentle 
Bermudans have sat comfortably at home 
and prospered by the vast amounts of 
money sent by the mother country. At 
about the beginning of this century it ap- 
parently occurred to the British powers that 


sent home to attend to other matters—to 


There are practically no taxes in these 
wonderful islands, not even on the land or 
for roads—which, by the way, are superb. 
The only tax I could discover was what is 
called a parish tax, which means that if 
you go to the Establishd Church you pay 
a few shillings a year to support it. The 


| tourist agent speaks of Bermuda as the 
“Land of the Lily and the Rose,” which is 


correct enough, since lillies are grown by 
the acre, for the bulbs, which American 
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florists force into Easter blooms, and of 
roses there is a plenty the year around. 
Really the onion and the potato extract the 
most wealth from the land. 

The farmer grows from one to four crops 
a year of many of her products. Cultiva- 
tion is confined chiefly to the hollows where 
the soil has accumulated in pockets over the 
coral beds which form the islands. The 
soil in most places is not more than ten to 
eighteen inches deep, a mellow loam which 
looks like finely powdered cocoa. Truck 
farming is scarcely considered. Potatoes 
and onions and lily bulbs are too easily 
raised and several hundred and even a 
thousand dollars or more profit may be 
made from a single acre. But with prices 
falling and the Texans growing vast quan- 
tities of onions, Bermuda will eventually 
have to turn to other crops. 

The working farmer here is the Portu- 
guese. He was imported as a farm laborer, 
but by thrift and good management has 
become a tenant instead of a hired man, and 
now raises certainly half if not more than 
half the crops of Bermuda. The negro is 
not the problem he is in our own Southern 
States. Of the 17,000 souls on the islands 
about 60 or 70 per cent. are negroes. They 
are law abiding and remarkably indus- 
trious citizens, on the average very well 
educated by the colony, and they surprise a 
stranger by speaking with the accent of an 
Englishman, with little of no negro dialect. 

When the Bermudan wishes to build a 
house he removes from the site the top 
isoil, which will probably not be above ten 
jinches thick, perhaps less. Under this is 
a coral limestone a little harder to cut than 
cheese. Instead of digging this out with 
pick and shovel he saws it into blocks, sets 
it in the sun to dry, and by the time he 
has excavated his cellar the blocks are hard 
stone fit to be made into the walls of his 
house. He mixes a little cement and lime 
with his shavings and all his materials are 
at hand. These cool stone houses, lime- 
washed a dazzling white, shine out through 
the deep green juniper trees and stand on 
the rocky shores above the wonderful ultra- 
marine blue water with its thousand iri- 
descent hues, a picturesque feature in the 
panorama of beauty. Hedges of oleander 
which grow to be veritable trees divide the 
farms as stone walls or rail fences do those 
in New England, and in April the islands, 
from the sea, are buried under pink bloom. 

The affairs of Bermuda are practically 
in the hands of a house of assembly, elected 
by the people and serving without pay for a 
term of seven years, though they do receive 
a fee of eight shillings for carriage hire— 
there being neither railway, trolley nor 
automobile in this peaceful land. 
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AGRICULTURE THE HOPE OF THE 
COUNTRY. 


FOOD SUPPLY THE MAIN PROBLEM. 


PEAKING to the thousands gathered at 
the opening of the Minnesota State 
Fair, President J. J. Hill, of the Great 
Northern Railroad Company, asserted that 
in agriculture alone lies the prosperity of 
the nation half a century from now. Im- 
mediately after the dedication of the splen- 
did new amphitheatre, which seats 7,000 
persons, Mr. Hill was introduced by Gov- 
ernor Johnson. He said in part: 
Notwithstanding the addition of more 
than a million people a year from abroad, 
nearly all of them men and women who 
must work for a living, labor outside of 
the cities was never as scarce or wages as 
high as at the present time. Immigration 
lingers in the great centres and adds to the 
difficulties attending employment. Farm- 
ers besiege the employment agencies in 
vain, and offer the lazy tramp a sum for a 
day’s work in the field unheard of in any 
other country in the world. The situation 
grows more embarrassing yearly. Hours 
of labor are being reduced in some of the 
States for farms as well as shop hands. 
Men are scarcer as the movement of popu- 
lation to the cities grows more pronounced. 
A considerable portion of this year’s mag- 
nificent crop will be either reduced in 
quality or altogether lost by reason of the 
impossibility of getting labor to handle it 
properly. The country needs more work- 
ers on the soil. 
~ Not to turn the stranger away, but to 
direct him to the farm instead of the city; 
not to watch with fear a possible increase 
of the birth rate, but to use every means to 
keep the boys on the farm and to send 
youths from the city to swell the depleted 
ranks of agricultural industry, is the neces- 
sary task of a well-advised political econ- 
omy and an intelligent patriotism. 
Within twenty years we must bouse and 
employ in some fashion 50,000,000 of addi- 
tional population; and by the middle of this 
century there will be approximately two 
and a-half times as many people in the 
United States as there are to-day. No na- 
tion in history was ever confronted with 
a sterner question than this certain pros- 


pect set before us. Our one resource is . 


the productivity of the soil. The reckless 
distribution of the public land; its division 
among all the greedy who chose to ask for 
it; the appropriation of large areas for 
grazing purposes, have absorbed much of 
the national heritage. Only one-half of the 
land in private ownership is now tilled. 
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That tillage does not produce one-half of 
what the land might be made to yield, with- 
out losing an atom of its fertility. Yet the 
waste of our treasure has proceeded so far 
that the actual value of the soil for produc- 
tive purposes has already deteriorated more 
than it should have done in five centuries 
of use. 

The single intelligent advice on practical 
lines made by public authority within the 
last quarter of a century is the reclama- 
tion law. Initiated and inspired and paid 
for by a few Western railway companies, 
it provides for a real addition to the source 
of food supply and the opportunity for em- 
ployment. 

Agriculture, in the most intelligent mean- 
ing of the term, is something almost un- 
known in the United States. In manufac- 
tures we have come to consider small 
economies so carefully that the utilization 
of something formerly consigned to the 
scrap heap makes the difference between a 
profit and bankruptcy. In farming we are 
satisfied with a small yield at the expense of 
the most rapid soil deterioration. When 
we have added to the national export trade 
half a billion dollars per annum the country 
tings with self-congratulation and we de- 
mand the plaudits of the world. If a 
process for extracting metallic wealth from 
rocks were to be discovered to-morrow, 
such as to insure the country an added 
volume of a billion dollars in wealth every 
year, the nation would talk of nothing else. 
Yet these things would be but a trifle when 
compared with the possibilities of agricul- 
tural development in the United States. 

Failing to understand the needs of the 
hour or to appreciate the moral to which 
they point, what fortune must await us? 
Within twenty years 125,000,000 people, 
and before the middle of the century over 
200,000,000 must find room and food and 
employment within the United States: 
Where are they to live? What are they to 
do? By that time out mineral resources 
will have been so nearly exhausted that 
the industries related to them must fall into 
a minor place. By that time it is apparent 
that our dream of conquest of the world 
markets will be a bursted bubble. Mr. 
Harold Boice has demonstrated that the 
peoples of the Orient, the hundreds of mil- 
lions of Japan and China, with their imita- 
tive quality, their proved ability to operate 
modern machinery and to create it in their 
own workshops after once using it, their 
enormous supply of coal and iron, their 
limitless cheap labor and their patience, like 
that of Fate, are prepared to control the 
markets of the future. 

It is a mathematical fact that within 
twenty years, under present conditions, our 





wheat crop will not be sufficient for home 
consumption and seed, without leaving a 
bushel for export. Let us be warned in 
time. On every side there is menace if our 
national activity be not reorganized on the 
basis of the old-fashioned common sense. 
The safety valve for older peoples has been 
found in emigration. Their very relief has 
contributed to our danger. The United 
States can not follow their example. It is 
against the genius of our people, and, be- 
sides, the circle of the northern hemisphere 
is closed. At home the problem must be 
worked out, and its terms have been clearly 
stated. 

If we are to walk safely in the way of 
wisdom, there is much to be done. It is 
time to begin. There must be a national 
revolt against the worship of manufacture 
and trade as the only forms of progressive 
activity, and a clear recognition on the part 
of the whole people that the tillage of the 
soil is the natural and most desirable oc- 
cupation for man, to which every other is 
subsidiary, and to which all else must in 
the end yield. 


DISREGARD FOR LAW. 





SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD. 


WE are reaping the fruit of that teach- 

ing that has been gradually growing 
up in the public mind for more than a third 
of a century—the disregard of law and 
order. A sentimental feeling fostered in 
many homes is that it is fair to do question- 
able things relating to business transac- 
tions, provided one is not found out. Dis- 
regard and evasion of law, by hook and 
crook, are the most dangerous and insidious 
evils that threaten our homes and our na- 
tion. 

Home teaching is responsible for many of 
the evils of which we complain, because it 
is the fashion to overlook childish way- 
wardness and wilfulness, and to neglect to 
enforce obedience to authority. In many 
homes the children defy the parents, and 
in some a maudlin sentimentality is prac- 
ticed so that when the child enters school 
it is a law unto itself. Honesty and obedi- 
ence are very old-fashioned virtues, but 
they are very excellent ones. If this. 
national disease is to be cured, we must go 
to the very root of it—to the homes, where 
the children must be taught to respect and 
obey regularly-constituted authority. When 
proper discipline is enforced in the homes, 
school discipline is more easily maintained 
without friction. A school is a place in 
which each pupil should do his best work 
quietly, and without, interference. : 
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I am not an advocate of harsh and stern 
measures nor an advocate of brutality in 
order to enforce discipline, but the old- 
time firmness is far better than the law- 
less sentimentality indulged in by many mis- 
guided parents of the present. No child 
will die because it is taught to obey at 
home and in school. It is better for him 
to behave than to become a bold, defiant 
braggart or worse still, a bully or a sneak. 
Unless proper discipline is maintained and 
enforced, the homes and the schools are 
simply hot-beds of anarchy. If the public 
press, in connection with the schools, will 
insist that the American child, as well as 
the grown man, must obey all needful laws 
and regulations, then public sentiment 
would soon tone itself up to a wise and 
rational system of child management. Un- 
der such influences it would be an easy 
matter to establish the right kind of obedi- 
ence in the schools and homes. But to 
make a hero of an unruly, vicious child is 
to ruin him forever. It is regarded as the 
highest duty of public officials to bring 
offenders to judgment, but we forget just 
how a wilful child may become a criminal 
when we anathematize the teacher who 
tries to save the boy. 

It is pre-eminently on the side of the will 
that our entire system of educating children 
meeds strengthening. Education should 
teach self-control. When one has complete 
possession of himself, he is the owner of 
the greatest gift this earth confers. To be 
self-possessed, patient, firm, judicial, to 
weigh evidence, to be governed by reason, 
to waive immediate prospective benefits in 
the interest of higher and better things in 
the future, to be calm in adversity and deep 
sorrow, to face difficulties and calumnies 
unmoved, having the consciousness of right 
on one’s side, are among the best assets 
of the genuinely educated man or woman. 
Character is not the inspiration of genius; 
it is building up line upon line, with faith 
in the true and the right. With the in- 
dividual, it all depends upon the life he 
has lived and the life he has determined to 
live. If the teacher or pupil decides to 
make self-service, instead of public service, 
the goal of achievement, disaster is sure to 
follow. 

Crises and emergencies arise in the lives 
of all, and unless one has the foundation 
principles thoroughly imbedded and rock- 
ribbed in his mental constitution, he is 
easily broken into fragments and crushed. 
It is the spirit in one that keeps his head 
above the waves and his vision clear. The 
world wants steady workers, not the do- 
nothings who act as figure heads. The 
intelligent, busy men who are efficient in 
service, are all needed wherever they may 
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be. Great interests do not manage them- 
selves, not even in Kansas City. Too many 
boys and young men are white-livered 
quitters. They lack grit, determination, 
will power, iron in the blood. They won’t 
stick! Too much plastering down the hair 
in the middle, too many smokers, too many 
costly and frivolous habits that spell ruin 
large! The old spirit of heroic determina- 
tion is lacking. They fail to realize that 
every successful man has force of char- 
acter and is endowed with energy. Only 
the resolute, hardy, disciplined man can suc- 
ceed in the storms and trials of life. Up 
and at it early and late, should be the 
motto of every youth and every man who 
expects to put his life outside the zero 
column. 

I believe one of the most serious defects 
in our entire educational system, from the 
nursery through the post-graduate work in 
our best universities, is that the teachers 
and professors carry too much of the loads 
for the learners—that they explain and 
direct and lift the learners over too many 
hard places. The best start is certainly 
given in the lowést primary work, but 
primary methods are continued too long 
and carried too high up. A child should 
not always be a baby. Instead of the 
pupil’s doing his own thinking for himself, 
the teacher sets the thinking, the manner of 
doing it, and then does it, the child remain- 
ing the passive recipient. The text-books, 
too, are got up to make everything as easy 
as possible, a sort of bicycle road from 
which every stone and earth knob have 
been removed. The pupils are slid over 
-the hard places so easily that they really 
do not get hold of anything thoroughly 
enough to understand it. The American 
teachers do not only the thinking, but very 
nearly all the work for the pupils, as com- 
pared with the European teachers. 

’ There are two sides, however, to this 
question. If one looks for a moment at 
the mechanical equipment of a modern up- 
to-date elementary or high school, he is 
confounded at the outlay in most of them 
in the way of relief maps, the botanical, 
zoological, and geological specimens labeled 
ready for examination, or awaiting inspec- 
tion and investigation. Colored maps, 
plates, and all the improvements added to 
kindergarten, class-room, and laboratory— 
all there to arouse the praises of the par- 
ents, the approbation of the teachers, and 
to cloy the senses of the pupils. Equip- 
ments are to be seen at a glance as are 
billboard advertisements. Everything is s0 
well illustrated and so simplified, that all 
the pupil has to do is to turn his eyes to 
see, and his ears to listen, and literally he 
drinks it all in and becomes a scholar with- 
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out an effort. Yet this will not educate. 
What I would emphasize is, that an educa- 
tion made so easy is no education. It is 
a make-believe. There are no short cuts 
to learning a subject. Get wise quick is 
a fallacy, the same in education as in busi- 
ness. Illustrations are helps, but they can 
never take the place of long-continued toil. 
I quote the following sound advice from 
an English schoolmaster who has been 
looking for ten years into American 
schools : 

“Unquestionably such misuse is made 
when a teacher, setting a problem that in- 
volves a sphere and chords, takes from his 
desk a glass ball pierced at different points, 
and draws two wires through it at the proper 
angles. The pupil who cannot draw with 
compasses a line upon his paper plane that 
in his minds’ eye is a perfect globe, will be 
harmed, not helped, by all the glass globes 
ever blown. : 

“The ‘pony’ is the worst possible 
mount for the youthful traveler toward the 
mountain tops of knowledge. No human 
being ever learned Latin or Greek from an 
‘interlinear.’ But no unbiased observer 
can be blind to the fact that the impatient 
American spirit, desirous of concrete re- 
sults in return for the least posssible ex- 
penditure of time and toil, is apparent in 
matters educational as well as industrial. 

“Above ali, not too much teaching. The 


essence of scientific progress is the well- 


worn method of trial and failure. It is 


simply horrible to think of the travesty of | 


teaching in vogue in some of our colleges, 
where everything is provided, and where 
the students add one solution to another by 
word of command and record their results 
in special note-books constructed for the 
purpose. What do they learn? 
That should have been taught in the 
nursery. Manipulation? 
consists in constructing what is required, 
not in using what is given. I had rather 
see a youth commit the Aeneid to heart 
than carry out such time-wasting, soul-de- 
stroying routine operations. The first may 
result in a strong memory; the second is 
fatal to originality.’ ” 

To develop a strong body and a vigorous 
mind depends upon exercise and “ exercise 
must bring fatigue and soreness before the 
child’s frame can grow into symmetrical 
strength of bone, muscle, and sinew. It 
can be fed and pinched and patted into 
plumpness. But it is exercise only, taken 
regularly and gradually increased in 
severity under the guidance of skilled in- 
structors, that makes the athlete. What is 
true of the sound body, is true of the sound 
brain. ‘Education made easy’ can only 
make stunted or flabby minds.” 


DISREGARD FOR LAW. 
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The Japanese, who have the admiration 
of the entire world to-day, do not deceive 
themselves concerning this vital feature of 
national development. Professor John 
Perry, former president of the British In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, who is visit- 
ing this country after a service of four 
years in the University of Tokio, attributes 
the advance of Japan among the nations 
largely to its system of education. He 
says: 

“T have heard the remark that Japanese 
officials have been making over here in 
America, at banquets and elsewhere, that 
Japan is the intellectual child of America. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Japan is about one thousand years in ad- 
vance of. England, and, I fear, of America, 
too. It is a question whether we will ever 
catch up with her. 

“Tn the first place, the Japanese are not 
imitators. They are originators, strikingly 
prone to original investigation. You must 
remember that their civilization began long 
before ours did. I had not long been a 
professor with Japanese students in my 
classes before I made a striking discovery. 
I discovered that while the American or 
English youth is reading romances, the 
Japanese man is reading Macaulay and 
Herbert Spencer. Common sense and sub- 
tlety, those are the most pronounced char- 
acteristics of the Japanese mind. They 
read and study what I fear the English and 
American youth knows he ought to study 
and don’t. They actually spurn trash. 
They are serious-minded.” - 

A DEEPER MEANING TO LIFE. 

In another place I have stated that the 
critical period in a boy’s life is from four- 
My thought is that the 
human mind naturally passes through three 


i the | distinct stages from the high school period 
Manipulation | 


onward, and if the pupil’s attitude toward 
the deeper meaning of life is arrested in 
either the first or second stage of its 
the result is most disastrous. 


sphere of the learner’s thoughts, be begins 
his career as a philosopher in that blind 
kind of faith that leads straight to material- 
ism, which to him is now an image of a 
soulless, sensuous, senseless mechanism, 
based on mechanical laws that crush and 
grind to powder. Here he takes refuge in 
a blind mechanical force that has no will 
of its own. 

The second stage is simply a higher 
transition. The intellect now begins a re- 
morseless series of separations, obstinately 
separating all its inquiries, as one puts it, 
from the belief in the spiritual essence and 
destiny of men, in the vain endeavor to re- 
solve all kinds of perplexing and visionary 
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puzzles before it settles down finally to the 
simple kind of faith that unites the phi- 
losopher and little child. This second stage 
may not clarify itself, and then we have 
the erring, but pure-thoughted visionary, 
striving on this earth to separate soul and 
body, till innocence is led astray by a phan- 
tom, and reason is lost in space between 
earth and star. 

Hence to the first rudimentary life of 
man, the mere animal, with its impressions, 
appetites, passions, movements, organic in 
their origin and nature and ruled by neces- 
sity, must be added the second or human 
life as it emerges from free will and con- 
sciousness, a union of mind and matter. 

Still a something is wanting, which 
neither of these two conditions explains. 
This “last, grand, self-completing thinker ” 
reaches the conclusion of life of man in 
man’s soul, and this enables man to think 
that there is another happiness, another 
wisdom, another perfection of which hu- 
man beings are susceptible of enjoying. If 
the pupil has now passed through the first 
and second planes of thinking, and he fails 
to comprehend this highest principle, it is 
an easy matter to determine the circle of 
his thought, and the parent finds, when too 
late, that his child has landed nowhere in 
his moral and spiritual aspirations. The 
saddest sight the mind ever beheld is a 
human life on the moral side all charred 
and ruined. The powers that had been 
originally of rare order abused, the energies 
that dare, the faculties that discover, turned 
to evil; but when the moral nature has 
failed to dominate the mental, defective 
veneration of all that is great or good, a 
cynical disdain of what is right and just, 
in fine, a great intellect, misguided, then 
perverted, and now falling into decay, with 
the body in imposing ruins! Life, then, is 
the great schoolmaster, and experience is 
the mighty volume. Shall we not lead ever 
to higher and better things? All advance- 
ment must be by ideas and work. Shall we 
not advance?—N. Y. School Journal. 


HIS FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL.* 


Her eyes were moist and sweet 
And tender, when he went away 
To hurry down the street. 

She stood there for the longest while 
And watched and watched him; then 
She said—and tried to force a smile, 
“He'll not come back again.” 





* A beautiful little poem, which teachers 
should read many times. We should then ask 
ourselves if we are making an adequate return 
to the mother for the loss of her baby. 
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Inside the house her tears would come; 
She sank into a chair, 

And sobbed above the battered drum 
And trumpet hanging there. 

The sunshine stole into the place, 

It only made her sad 

With thinking of the pretty grace 

His baby tresses had. 


She minded all his little ways; 

She went to see his crib 

Up in the attic, then to gaze 

At platter, spoon and bib. 

And all the trinkets he had thought 

So fair to look upon. 

Each one of themythis murmur brought: 
“My little boy has gone.” 


She wandered through the house all day 
To come on things he’d left, 

And oh! she missed his romping plays 
And felt herself bereft. 

When he came home with shining eyes 
To tell of school’s delight, 

She kissed and held him motherwise 
With something of affright. 


This is the pain in mothers’ hearts 
When school days have begun, 

Each knows the little boy departs 

And baby days are done. 

Each mother fain would close her eyes 
And hush the calling bell, 

For somehow in its tone she .ears 

The sounding of a knell Anonymous. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


[ there be any truth in the oft-quoted 
adage—“ As is the teacher, so is the 
school,”—there is an equal amount of truth 
in its logical counterpart—“ As is the su- 


perintendent, so is the teacher.” There 
is an idea entirely too prevalent that the 
county superintendent of schools can accom- 
plish but little for the betterment of the 
schools of the county. As the result of this 
conception, too many superintendents con- 
fine themselves to duties that are purely 
clerical. They are time-keepers and book- 
keepers, rather than school inspectors and 
supervisors. If the work is simply clerical, 
it will be better to abolish the office of 
superintendent, and assign that kind of 
work to a clerk. In the larger and more 
populous counties of the state, the duties 
of the county superintendent are heavy, and 
if he is competent to lead and direct the 
teachers under his charge, he has little 
time for clerical work. In such cases the . 
superintendent should, by all means, be 
provided with a clerk who would relieve 
him of the mechanical drudgery of the 
office, and thus enable him to devote his 
time to the arrangement of courses of study, 
grading the schools and improving the 
teachers of the county. 
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If the superintendent is an enthusiastic 
student of the best method of teaching, his 
teachers will be also. If he reads educa- 
tional journals and from time to time calls 
their attention to aids or methods suggested, 
the teachers will become interested in pro- 
fessional literature. If the superintendent 
has stopped growing or has reached his 
ideal and is satisfied with it, his teachers 
will soon become professional dwarfs and 
will regard every progressive effort as a 
personal insult to their dignity. “ As is the 
superintendent, so is the teacher,” and nat- 
urally, so must be the school.—Educational 
Exchange. 


WHAT SHALL WE TEACH? 


BY E, P. RANDALL. 

i te two principal factors of school are 

the teacher and the pupil. The deter- 
mining factor is the pupil. There are many 
essentials connected with him. His nature 
and his needs must be known, understood, 
and considered. The teacher should have 
an objective point, aim at something and 
teach the pupil to have a purpose in view 
in each recitation. 

One prime object in teaching is character- 
building, the resultant forces of which tend 
to a proper appreciation of privileges, and a 
correct understanding of duty; these lead to 
right living. One great failing with teacher 
and pupil is to hurry with work, thus slight- 
ing it, thereby sacrificing the very things 
most needed—the power to think and do. 

Teach self-government, respect for law 
and order; appeal to the better sense and 
judgment of the pupil by reason, moral sua- 
sion, etc., if possible. Self-government is 
the highest type of government. If these 
means fail, demand and enforce obedience 
even at the cost of corporal punishment or 
expulsion. The pupil should be taught to 
meet and overcome difficulties; to brace 
muscle and mind against obstacles and re- 
move them. 

Moral training should be given in the 
school. Habits of truthfulness and honesty 
are worth more in the battle of life than 
to be able to extract cube root or to parse 
infinitives or double relatives. I do not 
mean by this that arithmetic or grammar 
should be neglected in order to give spe- 
cial training in morals, because the careful 
preparation and recitation of a lesson is of 
itself good moral training. 

We should carefully teach reading, spell- 
ing and defining. Drill on these, for we 
are more or less deficient in our vocabulary. 
Pupils need good command of language to 





express thoughts. Arithmetic properly 
taught is one of the branches that affords the 
best discipline of the mind. Use care in 
having pupils perform all work neatly, ac- 
curately and rapidly. More mental and 
less mechanical work is needed. There is 
too much abstract and not enough concrete 
teaching. The fundamental principles 
should be developed and illustrated by 
groups of objects and by dividing into 
parts. A pupil can divide an apple into 
parts more easily than he can master defini- 


“tions, and, when this is done, he has a 


conception of fractions that he cannot gain 
in any other way. Teaching arithmetic 
is too much work. Properly taught it must 
stimulate thought. There are good thoughts 
and truths suggested in a story I have in 
mind. A grocer asked his son to tell him 
the cost of a turkey weighing 12 1-2 pounds 
at 12 I-2 cents per pound. After fumbling 
around, making many figures, wasting con- 
siderable time and paper, he said: “ Father, 
I never had any turkey rule.” 

Analysis—its use, its practicability, its re- 
sults. What is analysis? It is the process 
of separating things into their component 
parts. The geologist analyzes mineral sub- 
stances by separating them into the parts of 
which they are composed and defining each 
part. The botanist analyzes flowers in the 
same way. The grammarian analyzes sen- 
tences likewise. So in mathematics, the 
will, perception, conception, reason and 
judgment are developed and strengthened 
more by analysis in mathematics than in 
any other science. Will is the ability to di- 
rect and center the powers of mind upon 
certain things at a certain time. Concep- 
tion is thinking of things in general. Per- 
ception is thinking of a particular thing. 
Reason is arguing rationally and showing 
the relation of one part to another part; or 
to the other parts of the entire. Thus by 
these mental operations we are enabled to 
exercise good judgment and form correct 
conclusions. There are two kinds of rea- 
soning—inductive and deductive. By in- 
ductive reasoning we reach conclusions by 
observation, examination and comparison. 
By the deductive process we reason from 
the known to the unknown. Reason is di- 
vided into three periods—What? Why? 
How? 

The inductive method of reasoning is the 
method used in analysis. We show the re- 
lation that different parts bear one to an- 
other. We draw our inferences by identify- 
ing things in their relation to each other. 
For example: An orchard contains 69 trees. 
Plum trees equal 1-3 of the apple trees; 
cherry trees equal 1-2 plus 1-4 the plum 
trees. How many of each? Let 12-12 equal 
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apple trees; 1-3 of 12-12, or 4-12, equals 
plum trees; I-2 of 12-12 plus 1-4 of 4-12, or 
7-12, equals cherry trees; 12-12 plus 4-12 
plus 7-12 equals 69; 1-12 equals 1-23 of 
69, or 3; 12-12 equals 12 X 3, or 36, apple 
trees; 4-12 equals 4 X 3, or 12 plum trees; 
7-12 equals 7 X 3, or 21, cherry trees. 

Analysis develops and strengthens other 
faculties of mind, as attention, memory and 
understanding. The true aim should be 
to secure the interest of the pupil, to stimu- 
late thought and to render him capable of 
solving independently and with certainty 
the problems that are likely to arise in 
practical life. Teach the pupil to direct 
the powers of his mind in the proper chan- 
nel. 

The ability to make one horse-shoe nail is 
worth more to a blacksmith than many 
pounds of nails already made, so the ability 
to acquire facts is much more important 
than the acquisition of a great number of 
facts. Printed problems, logical puzzles 
confuse. The pupil is a spiritual being and 
must be taught those things which are more 
nearly parallel or true to his nature, stimu- 
lating to the most important phase of his 
being. Such teaching involves a wide range 
of subjects, as: botany, literature, philos- 
ophy, zoology, history, physics and all kin- 
dred matter. In teaching the science of 
common things we teach nature and na- 
ture’s God. We teach truths of the present 
and eternal life. Our Saviour told His 
disciples that it was expedient for them 
that He go away, that the Spirit of Truth 
should come—the Spirit which was to guide 
them into all truth. And gradually, as the 
world was willing to accept the truth, this 
Divine Spirit of Truth has been getting 
into all truth. I believe the Duke of Well- 
ington fought and won (in a sense )the bat- 
tle of Waterloo years before the actual 
occurrence took place. (Students of psy- 
chology will understand the statement.) 

We, as teachers, may lay the corner 
stone, yes, the foundations for future use- 
fulness and greatness. What appears in 
our schools is most likely to appear in the 
business of our country—in state and na- 
tional politics. Let us pause and behold 
for a moment our reflections in business, 
in politics, in the various walks—avocations 
of life. Does a mirror reflect a pleasing 
picture? We often hear the remark that, 
“ America’s greed for gain and the cor- 
ruption of our politics is the bane of 
our country.” But do not our senators 
and representatives to state and nation 
pretty truthfully represent us? Better 
people, better representatives. Let us 
not content ourselves that it is enough 
to control our pupils while in the school- 
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room; but consider that the lessons we 
teach will control their future lives and even 
do much toward their decisions for eternity. 
Michael Angelo, seeing a rough block of 
marble, exclaimed: “ An angel in it!” And 
his work revealed it. What was the out- 
come of his pupils? Teachers, there are 
unseen angels to-day in your school-room. 

I know of a teacher, educated at Normal, 
Illinois, at Ann Arbor and Halle, Germany, 
a man of international reputation, who for 
years occupied a chair at the University of 
Pennsylvania and now fills a chair in the 
University of Chicagb, who says he owes. 
his success in life to his teacher in Normal, 
Illinois, a lady of whom he says that with 
the exception of his mother, did more for 
him than any other person with whom he 
ever came in contact, for it was she who 
first inspired him to make the most of him- 
self and his God-given powers. 

Geologists tell us that the structure of 
charcoal and the diamond is the same; that 
the different influences brought to bear upon 
them during their formation make of the 
one the dark carbon, of the other the crys- 
tal gem. Perhaps our influence upon a life 
—a soul, may be just the thing that shall 
determine whether it be black charcoal or a 
brilliant diamond. Teach our youth not the 
popular motto, “My country; right. or 
wrong,” but Lowell’s legacy, “ My country 
never wrong if I can help it.” God and 
truth do not conflict. Religion and science 
go hand in hand. Let us realize that, as 
Christ died to make men free and holy, we 
should live to make youth free—free from 
the .bondage of selfishness and sin, free in 
the possession of a perfect character. 


SOME OF EDISON’S IDEAS. 


N a recent interview Thomas A. Edison, 
the inventor, expressed himself as fol- 
lows. The country is food drunk. The 
fact is that people eat too much, sleep too 
much and don’t work enough. The aver- 
age man would be much better off and 
would do very much better work if he 
would cut down his food and sleep and 
labor a little harder. Men eat and sleep 
themselves stupid. Sometimes they eat and 
sleep themselves into the grave. They talk 
about working too hard. That is absolute 
nonsense. Generally speaking, a man can’t 
work too hard. 

As for sleep, that is another prevailing 
form of intemperance. People sleep too 
much. They drug themselves with sleep. 
If a man will only try to get along with less 
sleep he will be surprised to discover how 
little he really needs. And he will find his 
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faculties very much improved by the effort. 
It is not so much the quantity as the quality 
of sleep that counts. The man who lies 
eight or ten hours in bed, tossing about 
from time to time, doesn’t get anything like 
as much rest as the man who sleeps soundly 
for five hours. We are slaves to sleep. 
. Why, for instance, should we go to sleep at 
night? The only difference between night 
and day is that the sun goes down in one 
case and comes up in the other. What 
difference should that make? I suppose it 
is simply habit acquired through thousands 
of years of ancestry. We have become like 
the chickens, who go to roost when it is 
dark. 

Some time ago my stomach troubled me. 
I didn’t know what was the matter. When- 
ever my trouble was acute I began to ex- 
periment with my diet to see what would 
come of it. I had always been a light eater, 
but I decided to cut down my food still 
more. For two months I lived on four 
ounces of food for each meal. That made 
twelve ounces of food a day. Of course, I 
varied my food. I would take a teaspoon- 
ful of peas, a small piece of toast and 
caviar, a tiny sandwich, a little bit of ham, 
a fragment of rye bread with Swiss cheese. 
What was the result? At the end of two 
months of this diet I weighed just as much 
as when I began, exactly 185 pounds. I 
found that living on twelve ounces of food 
a day had made me mentally brighter and 
had neither diminished my strength nor my 
weight. 

Another common mistake is to look upon 
hard work as injurious. You see Mr. This- 
and-That-and-the-Other-Fellow announcing 
that he has been working very hard and 
must go off to Europe for a rest. Bosh! 
He has been eating and drinking too much 
and hasn’t worked half enough. The 
healthy man can’t work too hard or too 
much. When his work tires him out he 
will go to sleep and will get the right 
kind of sleep. 


GETTING ON IN THE WORLD. 


| WANT to have a word with young men. 

I am going to talk about work, for in 
my opinion that is the first word for young 
men who want to be or do something in 


life. And young men are full of aspira- 
tion. They are looking out into this great 
world of ours with eager eyes. They see 
noted names in the newspapers and ask 
questions. They read the story of success 
and their pulse quickens. The thrill of life 
is in a young man’s blood. The successful 
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example puts a spell upon him and he wants 
to know the secret. 

But here is his first danger. The young 
man who is looking for the secret of suc- 
cess makes me think of the little holes 
which I saw in the sides of the mountains 
out at Cripple Creek. They were dug by 
men who were looking for gold, and did 
not find it. Don’t go around digging for 
the secret of success. Go to work and 
keep working. 

Some years ago I read a remark made by 
President Dwight which greatly impressed 
me. He said that the majority of men use 
only a small part of their powers. I had 
been a worker from my childhood, but I 
took the remark to heart. I felt that it 
could so easily be true, that the powers of 
a human spirit are so great that we hardly 
realize how much of it we are letting go to 
grass. 

Another observation also keeps calling 
out to me—“ We shall pass this way but 
once.” We can’t travel the road again, and 
the years glide away so quickly. And there 
comes that warning note from the Master 
Himself, “ The night cometh, when no man 
can work.” 

We must work. This is the law, and the 
law is more important than the secret; in 
fact, we know what the secret forces of 
nature are when we know their laws. My 
observation of men is that those who ac- 
complish much are workers. When I talk 
with them I find that they are up early in 
the morning and get a good start. 

It is perhaps unfortunate for young men 
that there is now so much agitation for 
shorter hours. I say this, not because I 
am opposed to an eight-hour day, but be- 
cause so much of this agitation conveys the 
impression that work is a bad thing, or a 
hardship, and that the less of it the better. 
Eight hours a day make only one-third of 
the time, and the man who works only 
one-third of his time will never have the 
whole of success. Work is not a bad thing. 
It is a good thing. Really and truly, I 
think a man can get more fun out of work 
than out of anything else, certainly more 
satisfaction. 

A young man should like work, and the 
way to cultivate a liking for work is to find 
what we are best fitted to do. A fish likes 
to swim and a bird likes to fly. They are 
in their element. A deer likes to run, it is 
built that way. I pity the young man who 
is not made for his job. When I was a 
boy and drove horses to a plough they were 
sometimes troubled with sore shoulders. 
We usually found that it was because the 
collars did not fit them. It is much the 
same way with a boy or young man when 
| his job does not fit him. It chafes him, 
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makes him feel sore. An older man gets | 
hardened to it. But this does not mean | 
that a young man is to indulge the fancy | 
that some other young man’s job would | 
fit him better. It simply means that he is | 
to know himself and what he has the most 
natural talent for. A man who has struck | 
the calling for which he is best fitted sel- 
dom complains of overwork. A man who 
is in the wrong calling is always over- 
worked. He is tired before he begins and 
he makes a lot of other people tired. 


— 


ADVANTAGES OF COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS. 


BY SUPT. JOHN A. LONG. 

‘THERE is no attitude of the human 

mind more likely to produce efficiency 
of action as well as contentment than just 
the one expressed in that old phrase “ Count 
your blessings,” for the essence of the idea 
consists in looking a situation squarely in 
the face, disregarding its weak points, and 
selecting out its strong points, and pursuing 
these with the ardor and enthusiasm of 
love. This not only gives one the greatest 
possible pleasure in his work, but it at the 
same time gives him the greatest possible | 
strength for his work. 

Almost any condition will yield some 
good if one but persistently looks for the | 
good and earnestly sticks to it and makes | 
the most of it. Apply this, then, to the | 
teacher of a country school. I do not say 
that we ought all to seek to be country 
school teachers all our lives, or that any- 
one ought to be content to remain in any 
one position all his life, but, being there, 
good judgment for purposes of one’s own 
advancement would indicate that he should 
make the most out of the situation. 

The first thing to do then is to remember 
that a country school is a problem by itself 
and that it will have to be solved on its own 
ground; that it will have to be handled as 
a country school and no attempt made to 
organize it along the lines of the larger 
city systems. You must look at it as it is, 
and organize it as it is, for itself and by 
itself. In other words, you must simply 
pick out the strong points of the situation 
and utilize them in such a way as to pro- 
duce the maximum of successful results. 

What, then, are the strong points of the 
country school situation? First, that the 
teacher is alone with her pupils. Of 
course, she has no one to consult with; she 
has no one to help her think out her prob- 
lems, and that is a disadvantage. But it is 
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not an insuperable obstacle. There are 
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always others to be found, others who are 
interested in the same work, and who are 
trying to meet the same problems. It 
would be no very great hardship for a 
number of you to get together for mutual 
assistance. While, on the other hand, she 
can consider simply her pupils, their needs, 
and their difficulties, and can work single 
handed and unhampered for their benefit 
and for that school. 

The second and greatest advantage the 
country schools possess is found in the 
amount of actual experience with the con- 
crete things of life that the pupils who 
attend such schools always have. Every 
boy and girl on the farm is required to 


_help along with the daily work and the 


daily routine of life. The girl has to help 
prepare the materials for the family meals, 
is expected to assist in the cooking, and is 
called upon to care for the flowers and the 
vegetables in the garden. The boy has to 
feed the pigs, drive home the cows, to mend 
the sled that has been broken, find some 
way to patch the harness, dig in the earth, 
watch the growth of plants and weeds, 
until he, too, knows the character of a large 
range of objects which are absolutely un- 
known to the boy in the larger cities. 
Experience is the foundation of all edu- 
Experience is not only a dear 
schoolmaster, but it is the only ‘school- 
No one is able to know or to learn 


its roots attached to his actual experience. 
So that the pupils of the country schools 
bring to their school life a preparation for 
education which no amount of lessons in 
nature study, lessons in hand work, or les- 
sons in school occupation can possibly give. 
These lessons which the teacher of the city 
is compelled to resort to are, of course, 
better than nothing, but they are of neces- 
sity isolated. from the actual problems of 
life, and do not, and cannot, carry with 
them the weight of actual life values, which 
are always found in the experience of the 
country child. Nobody feels this loss more 
keenly than the wide-awake teachers of the 
towns. 

The country school teacher has but to see 
this immense advantage which lies at her 
hand, lay hold upon it and organize it into 
higher and constantly higher intellectual 
life, and thus lead her pupils into a better 
mental condition than it is possible to do 
under any other circumstances. 

The greatest mistake that the country 
school can make is to neglect just this very 
point. We have gotten, somehow, to think 
that education lies in books and in books 
alone; so we require the children to drone 
over pages that have no relation to their 
experience and frequently have nothing in 
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them to assist in-the growth of that ex- 
perience, and so the product of the lessons 
from the books takes up one place in the 
child’s life and the result of the lessons 
from their experience takes up another, and 
our method of teaching keeps widely sepa- 
rated these two elements, both of which are 
essential to anything like intellectual ad- 
vancement. 

So I charge you teachers of the country 


schools to make large use of these oppor- | 
tunities which lie at your very door in | 
such profuse abundance, and which we of | 
| secure him the greatest advantage. Within 


the larger towns and cities so hunger for. 


You can take your pupils for a walk and | 


find in that half hour more actual material 
for education than we can find in a whole 
day. You can eat your lunch together by 
the side of a brook and enjoy the air, sun- 
shine and flowers, and be teaching them 


large, beautiful, forceful lessons for life all | 
the time. From the door of the school | 
house to the threshold of their homes every | 


step is through a world teeming with life 
and beauty, the very foundations of intel- 
ligence and culture. 


country school has some advantage over the 
large systems is one which is usually con- 
sidered its greatest disadvantage, namely: 
the impossibility of bringing about a close 
and rigid grading of the pupils into classes. 


It is true that you have this blessing in | 
rather too great abundance; that you are | 
sometimes unable to grade enough, but it | 
is also true that the city systems do often | 
grade too much. The children are fre- | 
quently kept too closely confined with others | 
of almost exactly their same age and in- | 


tellectual development. This gives them 
very little opportunity to pick up here and 
there bits of knowledge and experience 
from the conversations and contact of their 


elders. This is a sort of thing that is going | 


on all the time in the home. Children 


brothers and sisters, unable to get the 
meaning of all of it, but always able to get 
the meaning of some of it, and thus reach 
up little by little, step by step, into the adult 
problems and the adult attitude toward life. 


and the social world about them. They are 
not expected to remember it all, conse- 
quently they take only those things which 
fit into and assist their present intellectual 
conditions and leave the rest for a future 
time; and that future time always comes. 
Then, too, the conditions in the country 








schools make it possible, and sometimes 
even necessary, to have children of slightly 
different mental capacity put in classes to- 
gether. They discuss the same thing. Of 
course, they do not all get the same things, 
and neither do they in the more closely 
graded systems of the city. It is not at all 
necessary that every child in a class should 
learn all the work that is put before him, 
indeed it is not always desirable, but it is 
necessary and always desirable that the 
child be given an opportunity to do the 
work that he most needs and that will 


certain limitations, the child is a_ better 
judge of this than the teacher. He will 
select more accurately than she can; so that 
loosely graded classes are oftentimes a very 
great advantage. 

If we could get the idea that education 
consists in a constant working over of one’s 
experience into higher and more controlled 
forms of experience; if we could only get 
to see that it is simply a question of indi- 
vidual growth; if the standard of educa- 


| tion could be put constantly and consistently 
The third point in which I think the | 


in the development of a child in power to 
think and to control his activities by 


| thought; if we could just get out of the 
| books for our criteria and go over and 
| take our stand firmly and earnestly in the 


life of the child, all these things would then 
be clear. 

A community of active, intelligent and 
forceful citizens is made up of a number of 
men each with an individuality of his own. 
Each knows certain things that the others 
do not know, each can do certain things 
that the others can not do, each contributes 
to the community his own individual stand- 
point and his own individual ability; and 
the whole makes up an efficient society. 
But the text-book standpoint of the schools 
looks to a community made up of a number 


2 : | of people all knowing the same things, all 
listen to the conversations between their | 
fathers and their mothers or their older | 


able to do just the same things, no one con- 
tributing anything that is new, efficient, or 
individual. It need not be noted how life- 
less and inefficient such a community would 
be. 

In these three things, then, it seems to 


} | me the strength of the country school lies, 
This same sort of movement is also going | 
on in the country schools. Children hear | 
the conversations between the teacher and 

the older pupils as they talk in their recita- | 
tions about the different objects of nature | 


and in these three things lies the abundant 
opportunity of the country school teacher. 
If he is able to seize upon them and or- 
ganize them in their full strength for the 
benefit of the child, he will find in the work 


| of the country school a sufficient outlet for 


all his energies and an efficient means of 


| expressing himself in all his fulness. In 


this way, and in this way alone, will he be 
able to contribute to his personal worth 


; and to his professional advancement.— 
| School News. 
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HE newspapers state that two American 


ladies were recently arrested in Ger- | 
many on the charge of “lese majeste,” which | 


means, disrespectful talk about the Em- 
peror. They did the talking in a railway 
train in the hearing of an officer. Hon. An- 
drew D. White, one of our leading edu- 
cators and recently representative of the 
United States in Europe, in “Chapters 
from My Diplomatic Life,” says: “ Ger- 
man public opinion has reached the con- 
clusion that it is not best to allow the head 
of the state to be the sport of every crank 
or blackguard who can wield a pen or pen- 
cil. Luther said he would not suffer any 
man to ‘treat the Gospel as a sow treats 
a sack of oats,’ arid that seems to be the 
feeling in the German mind regarding the 
treatment of those who represent the ma- 
jesty of the nation. The view which al- 
lowed Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley to 
be attacked in all the moods and tenses of 
vituperation, and to be artistically portrayed 
as tyrants, drunkards, beasts of prey, rep- 
tiles, devils, has not yet been received into 
German modes of thought.” After all, there 
is good reason for Germany’s position in 
this matter. “Speaking evil of dignities ” 
is not the way to promote public respect 
for the law which these dignities are to 
execute. 


Mayor WEAVER recently issued an order 
forbidding the further production of the 
“Clansman” at one of the theatres of 
Philadelphia. The colored people of that 
city properly resent the purpose and spirit 
of this bad play. It was written by a bad 
man with a bad end in view. Its main pur- 
pose seems to be to present one of the 
grandest characters of the Civil War, 
Thaddeus Stevens, in an odious light—a 
man who is held in high honor everywhere 
in Pennsylvania. Racial hatred is engen- 
dered, encouraged and deepened, by such a 
play as this. We have seen hundreds of 
plays of many kinds, but this in its evil 
spirit and Satanic influence is one of the 
worst of them all. Nothing that is good can 
ever come out of it. 

Moratity is the balance wheel to human 
life that checks or accelerates human ac- 
tivities and holds man down to an estab- 
lished purpose and object. Here character 
appears, and is measured by moral strength 
and moral qualities. That morality is en- 


| 





titled to a distince place and special con- 
sideration in the education of children, is 
true, because both physically and intellec- 
tually one may be strong and symmetrical, 
yet vacillating and morally weak. 


A GENTLEMAN who addressed a meeting 
of night school pupils recently spoke of the 
time when he and a young friend came to 
the conclusion that there were too many 
boys in the world, and went on to tell of 
seeing a sign in a Utica business establish- 
ment’s window, “ Boys Wanted,” and of 
going in and making inquiries. “I went 
in,” he said, “and asked the owner of the 
business how many boys he wanted, what he 
wanted them for, and what kind he wanted. 
He said, ‘I want boys, and I want a lot of 
them.’ I asked him what kind of boys he 
wanted, and he said, ‘I want live boys.’ I 
did not think this was very strange, as I 
did not suppose he wanted dead boys. He 
did not want half live boys or lazy boys. 
I could understand this very well. ‘ Then,’ 
he said, ‘I want boys who will come early 
in the morning and work all day and not 
have their eyes on the clock all the time. 
I want boys that will be prompt and that 
will take hold and learn the business. . Such 
boys as this,’ he said, ‘ are somewhat scarce. 
Then,’ he added,.‘ we want clean boys, boys 
who will come with their hair brushed and 
their faces and bodies washed. I do not 
object to patches on their clothes, but I do 
not want dirty boys. What I really mean 
by dirt is what comes out of the insides of 
boys—swearing, foul talk, evil thoughts. I 
want clean boys, and such boys are scarce. 
I have to hang out that sign very often.’” 


In the death of Supt. Albert G. Lane, of 
Chicago, the nation has lost one of its great 
educators, a man whose life has been very 


helpful to many people. Hon. O. T. Cor- 
son tells this of him: “ When county super- 
intendent of the Cook county schools, the 
school funds were deposited in a certain 
bank at the direction of the authorities and 
against Mr. Lane’s protest. Afterward the 
bank failed, and while Mr. Lane was not 
legally nor, in the judgment of most people, 
morally responsible for the loss, his keen 


| sense of honor and his ideals of duty led 
| him to spend the greater part of his remain- 
| ing years in repaying that loss to those who 


| were held legally responsible for it. 


Few 
such examples of moral heroism are re- 
corded, and that this example is furnished 


| by a school master should ever be an in- 


spiration to teachers in their work, much of 


| which calls for sacrifice for duty’s sake.” 
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We are pleased to learn that the educa- 
tional usefulness of The Little Chronicle of 
Chicago has received further important 
recognition. The Milwaukee School Board, 
acting on the recommendation of a Com- 
mittee of Principals appointed by Superin- 
tendent Pearse to aid in the selection of 
supplementary reading for the schools, has 
passed a resolution authorizing its elective 
use, and permitting principals to allow the 
formation of clubs among the pupils for this 
purpose. The Little Chronicle has been in 
use in Minneapolis and St. Paul on this plan 
for a number of years with most gratifying 
results. The idea of a news journal espe- 
cially written for children and correlated 
with school work is a valuable one and we 
are pleased to note its growing recognition 
in practical school work. 


PENSIONS FOR TEACHERS. 





bie soldier’s, pension after his term of 
faithful service or upon reaching an 
age limit fixed by the law of the land, is 
generally recognized as a proper recognition 
of good work done for which the wages paid 
was not a fair equivalent for the service 
rendered. All the reasons that hold in the 
case of the soldier are equally valid for the 
teacher. Practical plans for pensioning 
teachers have been adopted in a number of 
cities. New Jersey has a state law upon 
the subject. An authorized committee is at 
work upon a draft of a law to be submitted 
to the Legislature of Pennsylvania. Many 
teachers in all parts of the state are think- 
ing upon the subject and discussing it, and 
we should soon have such legislation as 
shall be no less for the good of the state 
than of the profession. The following sug- 
gestions are from Prof. W. H. Hockenberry, 
ot Chambersburg, a noble veteran, who at 
the end of the present school term will have 
been in the work for fifty years. He says: 

lhe following brief suggestions touching 
a teachers’ pension law for Pennsylvania 
are intended for those in favor of such a 
law and who are endeavoring to make its 
provisions equitable and fair to both the 
teachers and the state. The present unpar- 
alleled prosperity of Pennsylvania is largely 
due to the arduous labors of its veteran 
teachers, and no argument is needed to 
Prove that in their declining years they 
should now receive something in addition 
to the all-too-meager salaries of the past. 

All the arguments in opposition to such 
a law are specious and need no refutation. 
While the masses of the people are far from 
having a full appreciation of the need and 
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justice of such a provision for the teachers, 
they will not manifest much opposition to 
the enactment of such a law. Let the law 
be just to all its worthy beneficiaries, and 
it cannot but grow in favor with the peo- 
ple. An equitable law may be difficult to 
frame, and a poor law may be worse than 
none. The subject will require the most 
careful consideration of .our foremost 
legislators. Having veen a worker in the 
educational field for half a century, I wish 
to add my mite in consideration of the 
subject. 

Who shall be the beneficiaries? Prob- 
ably the following should be included in the 
list: The teachers in the public schools, the 
state normal schools, the soldiers’ orphan 
schools, county, borough and township su- 
perintendents. Some objection may be 


made to the inclusion of the teachers in 
state normal schools, as they are in part 
supported by tuition fees. Superintendents 
should have the time of such service in- 
cluded in the years of regular teaching. 
Simple justice requires this. Some would 
superintendents. 


include state and city 
Why not? 

The Time Basis—How many years of 
arduous toil in the school room shall be 
required to entitle a teacher to a pension ? 
After a most careful consideration of all 
the terms suggested, it is my own conclu- 
sion that the maximum number of years 
required should be twenty-five, with a pro- 
gressive percentage of increase to those 
having served a longer period, and a de- 
crease to those who have served from 
twenty to twenty-four years. Undoubtedly 
the law should aim to be inclusive of a!l 
worthy beneficiaries. It can be so framed, 
or, on the contrary, it can purposely omit 
from one-fourth to one-third of those who 
should be included. It would seem that no 
argument is needed to convince any one 
that not more than twenty-five years should 
be required. Should the limit be made 
thirty years, one-third to one-half the whole 
number will be excluded, for the large pro- 
portion will be found between twenty-five 
and thirty. Suppose again, that but a few 
be found between these limits, what mani- 
fest injustice to them! It is equally right 
that those who shall have taught more than 
the maximum of twenty-five years should 
have a little more, and that a little less be 
given to those having from twenty to 
twenty-foor years to their credit. And if 
in the twenty-five years, one or two has been 
served in an adjoining state, would it be 
equitable to exclude an applicant on that 
account ? 

One of the very worst features of a 
pension law is a requirement that the maxi- 
mum number of years shall be consecutive. 
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There are a score of reasons why most 
worthy teachers of twenty-five and more 
years have not served them consecutively. 
Let there be a provision in the law definitely 
stating that consecutive years shall not be 
required. 

The Money Basis.—Here probably lies 
the most difficult problem. Not the amount 
but the manner of ascertaining the basis of 
the amount. Some favor a flat rate based 
on time regardless of what amount of salary 
has been received. If the pension be re- 
garded as a mere gratuity, this method 
would be both just and easily ascertained ; 
but it is not a gratuity; it is a debt the 
state owes, and, if possible, it should be 
paid in accord with the services rendered 
by the teacher. The only data to ascertain 
this are the salaries received during all the 
years of the maximum. period. There 
would be no justice in taking either the first 
or the last salary, nor an average of them, 
for both in all probability were much 
lower than that received in the prime of life. 
The greater number who have given 
thought to the matter agree that an average 
of all the monthly salaries for the whole 
time should form the basis for computing 
the pension. It will be important, in cal- 
culating the basis, that the monthly wages 
and not the annual salaries shall be consid- 
ered, as otherwise the teachers in cities and 
the larger towns will have the undue advan- 
tage of the longer terms than those prevail- 
ing in the rural districts. 

The Amount of Pension—The bases of 
time and mony being fixed, the amount of 
the pension per annum should not be a 
troublesome question. A state with such 
abundant resources can well afford an ade- 
quate amount to afford comfort and rest 
to those who have devoted their lives to 
the education of her children. She cannot 
afford to be niggardly. The matter may 
safely be left with those whose duty it will 
be to make the appropriation. 


BLIND AND DEAF. 
Aged one person in every 1200 was 
£ blind and one in every 850 persons 
was deaf in the United States in 1900, ac- 
cording to a special census report on the 
blind and deaf in the United States in that 
year just issued by the Census Office. The 
inquiry was conducted under the direction 
of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, who de- 
termined the scope of the investigation and 
wrote the text of the report on the deaf. 
The total number of blind in the United 
States in 1900 was 64,763, of whom 35,645 
were totally blind and 29,118 partially 
blind. These figures, however, the report 
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says, can be considered only as the mini- 
mum, as an unknown proportion of the 
blind were not located by the enumerators. 
Of the total blind 37,054 were males and 
27,709 females. 

In about 5 per cent. of the cases of blind- 
ness reported the parents of the blind were 
cousins. Of the blind whose parents were 
so related, 25 per cent. were congenitally 
blind, while among the blind whose parents 
were not cousins, the proportion congeni- 
tally blind was only 6.8 per cent. Of the 
blind at least 10 years of age 20 per cent. 
were engaged in some gainful occupation. 
The percentage of persons engaged in pro- 
fessional pursuits, trade and_ transporta- 
tion and in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries is larger among the totally blind 
than among the general population. 

Deafness on the whole, the report says, 
is more common in the northern part of 
the United States than in the southern, 
and there are more deaf males than females. 
The total number of deaf in the United 
States is given as 89,287, of whom 37,426 
were totally deaf and 51,861 partially deaf. 
From the latter class, however, are elimi- 
nated those merely “hard of hearing.” 
The census report of 1890 gave the num- 
ber of persons as deaf as 121,178 and the 
opinion is expressed that the returns for 
1890 are undoubtedly excessive, while those 
for 1900 are deficient. Of the totally deaf 
52.5 per cent. were males. Negroes con- 
stitute 11.6 per cent. of the general popu- 
lation and only 5.2 per cent. of the deaf. 

That thé negroes seem less susceptible to 
deafness than the white, the report says, is 


/ probably due in part to less complete re- 


turn from the negro deaf. 

Of the totally deaf, 91 per cent. were 
so from childhood (under 20 years of age), 
and 36 per cent. from birth. Of the 89,287 
persons returned as deaf, 55,501 were able 
to speak well, 9,417 imperfectly and the 
remainder not at all. 

The report presents figures to show that 
the schools for the deaf are doing excellent 
work in teaching articulate speech. When 
the subject of deafness is considered from 
the point of view of consanguinity, it would 
seem that heredity has played a part in 
producing congenital deafness and the deaf- 
ness occurring in adult life; whereas deaf- 
ness occurring in early childhood, after 
birth and under the age of 5, is probably t 
a large extent adventitious. 

Of the totally deaf, 38.5 per cent. were 
gainfully employed, as compared with 50.2 
per cent. among the general population. 
Of the deaf who were gainfully employed 
89.7 per cent. were found in occupations in 
which perfect or even partial hearing is not 
essential. 
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HE following is the complete list of the an- 
nual county and city institutes, with the 
date of opening session. It should have ap- 
peared in our last issue, but was omitted by 
an oversight. Allegheny city, Altoona, Ches- 
ter city, Hazleton, Lancaster city and Pitts- 
burg will hold their institutes at different dates 
during the term under the late Act of Assem- 
bly, which leaves this matter at the option of 
superintendent and teachers. 
Allegheny, Pittsburg, August 27. 
Erie, Erie city, August 27. 
Mercer, Mercer, August 27. 
Lackawanna, Scranton, September 3. 
Bradford, Towanda, October 8. 
Lawrence, New Castle, October 8. 
Cameron, Emporium, October 15. 
Lehigh, Allentown, October 15. 
Susquehanna, Montrose, October 15. 
Greene, Waynesburg, October 22. 
McKean, Smethport, October 22. 
Northampton, Easton, October 22, 
Potter, Galeton, October 22. 
Schuylkill, Shenandoah, October 22. 
Berks, Reading, October 209. 
Bucks, Doylestown, October 29. 
Carbon, Mauch Chunk, October 29. 
Huntingdon, Huntingdon, October 29. 
Luzerne, Wilkes-Barre, October 29. 
Montgomery, Norristown, October 29. 
Pike, Milford, October 29. 
Tioga, Wellsboro, October 29. 
Chester, West Chester, November 5. 
Delaware, Media, November 5. 
Cambria, Ebensburg, November 12. 
Centre, Bellefonte, November 12. 
Lancaster, Lancaster, November 12. 
Lebanon, Lebanon, November 12. 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, November 12. 
Wayne, Honesdale, November 12. 
Franklin, Chambersburg, November 19. 
Snyder, Middleburg, November 19. 
Adams, Gettysburg, November 26. 
Juniata, Mifflintown, November 26. 
Mifflin, Lewistown, November 26. 
Somerset, Somerset, November 26. 
York, York, November 26. 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, December 3. 
Cumberland, Carlisle, December 3. 
Elk, Ridgway, December 3. 
Fulton, McConnelsburg, December 3. 
Montour, Danville, December 3. 
Perry, New Bloomfield, December 3. 
Blair, Hollidaysburg, December 1o. 
Lycoming, Muncy, December Io. 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock, December Io. 
Bedford, Bedford, December 17. 
Clearfield, Clearfield, December 17. 
Clinton, Lock Haven, December 17. 
Fayette, Uniontown, December 17. 
Forest, Tionesta, December 17. 
Jefferson, Brookville, December 17. 
Northumberland, Sunbury, December 17. 
Venango, Franklin, December 17. 
Warren, Warren, December 17. 
Washington, Washington, December 17. 





Westmoreland Greensburg, Decembez 17. 

Indiana, Indiana, December 24. 

Armstrong, Kittanning, December 31. 

Beaver, Beaver, December 31. 

Butler, Butler, December 31. 

Crawford, Meadville, December 31. 

Sullivan, Dushore, December 31. 

Union, Lewisburg, December 31. 

Clarion, Clarion, _— 

Dauphin, Harrisburg, _—: 

The city annual institutes: Allentown, Aug- 
ust 27; Williamsport, August, 27; Harrisburg, 
September 3; Reading, September 3; Reading, 
September 3; Scranton, September 3; Wilkes- 
Barre, September 10; Johnstown, November 5; 
McKeesport, November 26; Carbondale, De- 
cember 31. 


> 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Milliron: We feel safe 
in saying that our county never had a better 
corps of teachers than the present one. Ev- 
erything is moving in the right direction. It 
is a pleasure to visit the different schools. A 
splendid educational meeting was held at New 
Salem. Teachers and patrons took a very ac- 
tive part. The schools of Dayton borough 
opened in their new, up-to-date brick build- 
ing, containing four rooms. Cowanshannock 
township erected a school building of the 
most modern type in the county at the new 
mining town of Sagamore. It is supplied with 
hot and cold water in every room. You may 
expect good reports. 

BEAvER.—Supt. Lester: We had a scarcity 
of teachers this year; but our schools are now 
all in operation. We shall soon have Berkey’s 
Manual in all our country and village schools. 
We are now organizing teachers’ meetings 
to be held in various parts of the county— 
five in all during the year. At these meetings 
we will study the Manual and some English 
classics. Neels independent district has com- 
pleted a new one-room school house. 

Berks.—Supt. Rapp: The usual preliminary 
institute for the beginning teachers was at- 
tended by nearly all of the class, numbering 
seventy-eight. This was the tenth annual meet- 
ing of the kind and probably the most success- 
ful. The instructors were ex-Supts. S. 
Baer and D. S. Keck, and Wm. M. Zeckman, 
the only living ex-county superintendents of 
Berks. 

Butter.—Supt. Penfield: Concord township 
has a new high school building nearly com- 
pleted. Some of the townships have adopted 
courses of study for the ungraded schools. The 
outlook for the year’s work is promising. 

CLEARFIELD.—Supt. Tobias: The third an- 
nual directors’ convention was held in Clear- 
field September 27 and 28, with 148 directors 
in attendance, the largest number present at 
any convention yet held. The discussions 
were interesting. Dr. J. G. Becht, of the 
Clarion State Normal School, delivered two 
addresses, one on “ The Director’s Privilege,” 
the other on “ Lend a Hand.” 
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Cirnton.—Supt. McCloskey: The attendance 
for the first month was unusually large. Sev- 
eral new schools were established in towns. 
The directors of South Renovo borough are 
to be commended for opening a first-class high 
school with all modern school apparatus. 
Porter township school board has met a long- 
felt want in establishing a township high school 
of its own. In previous years this town- 
ship has been paying tuition for its high school 
pupils in adjoining districts. The new school 
building at Woolrich in Pine Creek township 
is a model. It is a two-room house, built to 
take the place of the one destroyed by fire 
last December. During the summer vacation 
lightning destroyed five flag-poles in our 
county. Many school districts have volun- 
tarily increased the salaries of their teachers. 

FAyETTe.—Supt. Lewellyn: All the schools 
of the county are in operation and seem to be 
moving along nicely. Good reports are com- 
ing in from all districts. I anticipate a suc- 
cessful year’s work. The teachers are inter- 
ested as never before. Many teachers took 
advantage of vacation and summer schools and 
have returned to their, work with renewed in- 
terest. There is a great desire on the part of 
the teachers in the rural districts to secure po- 
sitions in the graded schools. The wages are 
higher and the term is longer. School di- 
rectors in the rural districts have continued 
to increase the wages, but they are not high 
enough yet and the term is not long enough. 
If they would make the school term eight 
months, they would be less liable to lose their 
best teachers. Male teachers with successful 


experience have been very much in demand. 


We now have four township high schools in 
the county, and the patrons are proud of them. 
The directors of German township organized 
a township high school, to be located at Mc- 
Clellantown, with Mr. Louis F. Hawkins, a 
graduate of Washington and Jefferson College, 
as principal. Perry township is erecting a new 
high school building and has re-elected Mr. J. 
B. Snyder for three years at a salary of $100 
per month. Mr. R. K. Smith, of Dawson, was 
re-elected principal of the Dunbar towrship 
high school for three years at a salary of $100 
per month. Connellsville has raised the stan- 
dard of its high school and extended the course 
to four years. They have also made it inde- 
pendent of the public school, and elected Mr. 
Walter S. Deffenbaugh, of West Virginia Uni- 
versity, principal for three years at a salary of 
$1200 per year. Uniontown has adopted an en- 
tirely new course of study and placed Mr. 
G. W. Finch, of West Virginia, at the head of 
the high school. North Union township has 
twenty-seven members in the graduating class 
this year. 

Forest.—Supt. Morrison: All of the schools 
so far as visited are doing good work. In 
Barnett township all the buildings have been 
painted and repaired. Teachers’ meetings were 
held during the month at Marienville, Kleett- 
ville, and Tionesta. Two permanent organiza- 
tions were effected for future meetings of the 
teachers. The vaccination problem is again 
causing annoyance in several districts and in- 
terrupting the attendance. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Benchoff: The schools are 
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all in session and well attended. The teach- 
ing force as a whole is good and we may look 
for good results. We have started two ad- 
ditional high schools in localities which are 
very promising: The prospects are bright for 
a successful year’s work. 

GREENE.—Supt. Stewart: The annual con- 
vention of the school directors was held at 
Waynesburg September 4, with an attendance 
of seventy-one. Supt. J. B. Richey, of Mc- 
Keesport, gave the directors a splendid ad- 
dress, practical and highly suggestive, in the 
line of their work and duties. He urged the 
establishment of township high schools and 
that better wages must be paid if the county 
wants to have competent teachers. He advo- 
cated manual training in the schools, the adorn- 
ment of grounds and buildings, and _ suitable 
playgrounds for the children. The Hon. N. 
M. Hartley and J. W. Stewart were elected 
delegates to the state convention. 

Junrata.—Supt. Klinger: A _ beginner- 
teachers’ meeting was held at Mifflintown at 
the opening of the term. Nearly one-third 
of the teachers of the county were present. 
This included some of the older teachers. 
The superintendent was assisted by Prof. W. 
C. Donelly in giving instruction and advice. 
It was a profitable meeting, as shown by the 
results observed in my visits. 

LeBANon.—Supt. Snoke: The new high 
school building at Hebron in South Lebanon 
township was dedicated by the P. O. S. of A. 
on September 1. It is a substantial four-room 
building which reflects credit upon the school 
board, under whose direction it was erected. 

LeuicH.—Supt. Rupp: A few of our schools 
could not be opened at the appointed time for 
lack of qualified teachers. Teachers have been 
more scarce this year than for many years 
past. There are more than the usual num- 
ber of new teachers in the county, being almost 
one-fourth of the entire teaching force. This 


_continual change of teachers is a great ob- 


stacle in the way of progress. Two new 
township high schools have been opened—one 
in North Whitehall, the other in Upper Mil- 
ford. Both of them have adopted a two-year 
course and report a satisfactory number of 
pupils. 

McKEan.—Supt. Bayle: A lack of experi- 
enced teachers has had a tendency to raise the 
salaries in many of our districts. Our schools 
are now all filled, and everything points to a 
most successful year. 

Mercer.—Supt. Foltz: The county institute 
will be held in the week beginning November 
12. The Hickory township school board has 
— to open a high school about Novem- 

er I. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Fetzer: The new 
annex at Kulpmont is a very nice room, fur- 
nished with single desks, with a seating ca- 
pacity of forty-eight, good slate boards and 
the building supplied with water. The new 
building which is being erected at Montandon 
may be ready by November 1. A new furnace 
has been placed in the building at Mt. Pleas- 
ant in Upper Augusta township. The furnace 
placed at Everett last year proved: such a suc- 
cess that the patrons are anxious to have them 
in the other buildings. 
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Pike.—Supt. Westbrook: Twenty-six schools 
were visited during the month. We have more 
inexperienced teachers this term than in either 
of the four preceding ones. I have endeavored 
to visit as many of these as possible during 
the month, and have given such suggestions 
as seemed to be needed. 

Potrter.—Supt. Kilbourn: The townships of 
Hector, Genesee and Portage have adopted 
high school courses and will apply for recog- 
nition as township high schools. The school 
board of Hector township has erected a fine 
two-story building at Sunderlinville, one room 
of which is occupied by the high school. 

SUSQUEHANNA.—Supt. Stearns: The teach- 
ers of Susquehanna borough and of Spring- 
field township are holding monthly meetings 
with very beneficial results. 

Union.—Supt. Stapleton: All the schools 
visited and reported are beginning well. Many 
of the schools are opening with a diminished 
attendance. Bucknell University opened with 
a large increase of students. 

WarrEN.—Supt. Gunning: The — schools 
throughout the county are well attended. The 
vaccination law is generally observed, although 
a few districts are still recalcitrant. Many 
changes of principals and teachers have been 
made. Other things being equal, school boards 


will add at least ten per cent. to the efficiency 
of their schools by retaining their experienced 
When will they learn this obvious 


teachers. 
truth ? 

WaASHINGTON.—Supt. Hall: Not since we 
came into office have the directors manifested 
so much interest iln the selection of teachers. 
Known successful teachers were in demand. 
Wages were put up and the demand for better 
teachers became more insistent. When di- 
rectors ask for better qualified teachers and 
refuse any other kind they will get them. The 
outlook is fine for a successful year. Wash- 
ington, the largest town in the county, has 
seven wards, six large brick school buildings, 
one principal, six ward principals, and teach- 
ing force of seventy-seven teachers. In June, 
after the organization of the new board, the 
directors decided that the proper thing to do 
was to create the office of city superintendent. 
This they did and elected William Krichbaum 
as the first incumbent. Mr. Krichbaum had 
served as principal for two years and is quite 
an able school man. 

ALtoona.—Supt. Wightman: The following 
“new things” are noted: (1) One session, 
8:30 to 1:45 for high school, and 8:45 to 1:30 
for central grammar school, and vote of 97 
per cent. of parents in favor of plan after a 
trial of three weeks. (2) Centralizing under 
one roof all eighth grade pupils and depart- 
ment work. (3) Addition of Fairview school— 
six teachers and 275 pupils—to city. (4) Es- 
tablishment in each side of city of ungraded 
classes for misfits and defectives and truants. 
(5) Establishment of training class with pupils 
spending full school time in class-rooms of best 
teachers of city. The plan gives evidence of 
very successful results + 

ARCHBALD.—Supt. Kelly: Schools opened 
with an enrollment of 916 pupils. It is very 
gratifying to the superintendent and directors 
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to see such a large number of pupils enrolled 
the first month. Prof. John Moran is princi- 
pal of the high school. He is an active and 
earnest man, and I haven’t any doubt whatever 
of the success of our high school. 

Bancor.—Supt. Gruver: Our schools opened 
with a large attendance. Two new teachers 
were added. We were somewhat hampered 
during the month on account of our new build- 
ing not being completed. This made it neces- 
sary in several instances for two teachers to 
occupy the same room. This necessity has 
now been obviated by the renting of the base- 
ment of the M. E. church, where rooms have 
been temporarily fitted up. 

CHAMBERSBURG.—Supt. Gelwix: It gives me 
pleasure to state that our teachers’ salaries 
have all been raised five dollars a month. The 
lowest salary now paid is $45; the highest $90. 
The salary of the superintendent has been in- 
creased to $200. 

CoATESVILLE.—Supt. Gordon: Our schools 
opened on Monday, September 10. The first 
week was spent in organizing and in getting 
ready for work. The end of the month found 
the schools thoroughly organized, but several 
rooms were much over-crowded, notwith- 
standing two new rooms had been provided 
by adding another story to each of the wings 
of the main building. To relieve the crowded 
condition of the sixth grade rooms, our board 
has rented and equipped another room located 
about four squares west of our main buildings. 
By the first of November we shall have com- 
pleted and equipped a new six-room building, 
in which we shall open a school for the 
colored children of our town. With this 


‘fine building and an exceptionally strong corps 


of colored teachers under the direction of an 
able principal, our colored children will have 
rare educational advantages. With the intro- 
duction of four new courses of study and two 
additional teachers in our high school, that de- 
partment is stronger and in better condition 
than ever before. 

DaNVILLE.—Supt. Gordy: The high school 
has this year the largest enrollment in its 
history. The full attendance is 166, registered 
the first day. Of these thirty-five are non- 
residents, having their tuition paid by the home 
districts. 

Dunmore.—Supt. Hoban: We held our first 
institute the first week in September. The in- 
structors were Hon. Henry Houck, Prof. F. H. 
Green, Prof. W. S. Monroe, Dr. H. S. Reedy, 
and Mrs. Bessie Clements. So inspiring were 
the addresses that our teachers began their 
work with more enthusiasm than I have ever 
seen here. Ten arrests were made during the 
month for non-compliance with the compulsory 
law. Our enrollment in the high school is 173, 
an increase of forty over last year. 

Erte.—Supt. Missimer: The enrollment for 
the month is 1000 less than for the correspond- 
ing month last year, on account of the sense- 
less enforcement of the vaccination law at a 
time when there is not a case of small-pox in 
this section of the state and probably not in 
the entire state. Query: Why, after sixty 
years of struggle since Pennsylvania became 
a state to get a public school law, and another 
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sixty years to organize and develop the public 
school system, so that the children of our 
commonwealth should have free public educa- 
tion, from the kindergarten up through the 
primary, grammar, and high school grades, 
should the Legislature put upon the statute 
books a law taking away the boon of public 
education from the children of the state, and 
saying to them, “ You cannot have this blessed 
privilege unless you comply with the demands 
of a school of doctors and submit your bodies 
to the knife of the surgeon?” Why should 
those children, whose parents refuse to have 
them vaccinated, be denied the right of educa- 
tion? In this district one-seventh of the en- 
tire enrollment lose their school privileges un- 
der the operation of the law. 

GREENSBURG.—Supt. March: The superin- 
tendent is now provided with a secretary. 
Greensburg now embraces what was four bor- 
oughs last year, giving us an addition of six 
teachers. One new room was added to the 
new sixth ward building, and modern plumb- 
ing and heating arrangements installed. It is 
now a six-room building. Single desks were 
placed in seventeen rooms—ten of them in the 
annexed wards which previously had double 
desks. The text-books were made uniform 
throughout the district at a cost of more than 
$4,000. Extensive improvements were made in 
the No. 2 building. A granolithic pavement 
was laid, the grounds were graded and a re- 
taining wall built on two sides, and the build- 
ing thoroughly repaired and painted. Heating 
by natural gas introduced into three of the 
buildings, and the Bell telephone was placed 
in the eight buildings, taking the place of four 
local ‘phones. A new departure was the elec- 
tion of a male principal for the two Fifth Ward 
buildings at a salary of $100 a month. He is 
both a normal school and a university gradu- 
ate with experience. 

HANovER.—Supt. Carey: Our remodeled high 
school was opened for use. Three grade rooms 
were opened on the first floor. Music has been 
introduced as a regular study in all the 
schools. A principal was appointed to have 
general charge of discipline in each building. 

HAarrIsBurRG.—Supt. Downes: Our annual in- 
stitute was held September 3 to 7, Among our 
instructors we had planned to have Supt. 
Kennedy, of Batavia, New York. Owing to 
illness, however, he could not come. We se- 
cured in his stead Supt. W. H. Holmes, Jr., 
of Westerly, R. L., editor of Educational Work 
and one of the foremost exponents of “ Class- 
Individual” instruction. His addresses were 
well received and highly profitable. 

JEANNETTE.—Supt. Shank: In one of our 
buildings we installed during the summer a 
new, up-to-date steam- heating plant and 
painted the building. 

LANsSForD.—Supt. Kuntz: Schools opened in 
good order. In all the grades work went well 
from the very beginning, making the month 
one of the best that the teachers ever experi- 
enced as a first month. We rigidly enforced 
the compulsory law, and several parents were 
obliged to pay the penalty. 

MEADVILLE.—Supt. Smith: Our school board 
has adopted a new schedule of salaries for the 
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teachers, based on success and years of ser- 
vice. The schedule affects all our teachers 
and will increase the annual expenditure on ac- 
count of salary by something over $1,200. 

Mitton.—Supt. Wilson: We have opened a 
new eighth grade, thereby increasing the en- 
rollment for that grade 33% per cent. Our 
high school enrollment is 25 per cent. greater 
than last year. Every teacher, principal and 
janitor, and the superintendent, receives an in- 
crease of salary this year. The general en- 
rollment for the first month is the largest in 
the history of the borough schools. Another 
teacher has been added to the high school 
faculty, Mr. R. D. Fish, teacher in mathe- 
matics, making five teachers in the high school. 
Our next great need is a separate, up-to-date 
building for the high school. 

MINERSVILLE.—Supt. Spayd: During the 
month Mr. C. L. Hammock, of the Prang Edu- 
cational Company, gave us valuable assistance 
in drawing in five of our schools; he also gave 
the teachers instruction. At the beginning of 
the term we opened two additional schools. 
They are already filled up and we are prepar- 
ing to open another school on the first of next 
month. Since the roth of September 127 pu- 
pils have been admitted, nearly all beginners. 

MoneEssEN.—Supt. Mimelick: We have in- 
troduced manual training in the seventh and 
eighth grades. The regular teachers are doing 
the work, which has thus far been very satis- 
factory. Both teacher and pupils are delighted 
with the work. Diphtheria has interfered with 
the attendance in several rooms. 

New BricHton.—Supt. Brightwell: Our first 
monthly institute was held October 6. Excel- 
lent papers were read and discussed. I was 
especially pleased with the interest shown in 
the higher duties of the teacher. A profes- 
sional library has been provided for the teach- 
ers. Considerable attention is being given to 
systematic child study. We are endeavoring 
to make this work as practical as possible. 

PHOENIXVILLE.—Supt. Laramy: The follow- 
ing items are deemed worthy of notice: Em- 
ployment of music supervisor for full time. 
Introduction of Prang drawing system. A 
start in departmental teaching in the eighth 
grade and the employment of an assistant 
teacher to several grade rooms having more 
than forty pupils. 

TayLor.—Supt. Lloyd: We were compelled 
to add two more teachers to our force, owing 
to the increased attendance in the primary 
grades. 

WASHINGTON Boro.—Supt. Krickbaum: The 
chemical, physical and biological laboratories 
begun last year and completed this year cost 
$2,000. We now have an excellent complete 
equipment in these departments of study. 

WILLIAMSPorRT.—Supt. Lose: The recent re- 
vision of the courses of study in the high 
school included the addition of a technical 
course and of a teacher’s course. The latter 
covers five years, and among the fourth and 
fifth year subjects are school management, 
methods of teaching, history of education, psy- 
chology, a review of United States historv. 
‘geography and arithmetic, and practice of 
teaching. 








